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STUDENT RIOTS took place in 
Slovakia, in the cities of Bratis- 
lava, Nitra, and Banskaé Bystrica, 
on May 12, 1956, according to re- 
ports emanating from Vienna. Stu- 
dent demonstrations against the 
Prague regime also occurred in 
Prague but on a smaller scale. The 
police arrested some 60 Slovak 
students, but jailed only four 
Czechs. They were accused of 
presenting ultimatums demanding 
reduction in Marx-Leninism 
courses, shorter military training 
periods, and a complete restora- 
tion of academic freedom. 

Acting with unusual daring, the 
Slovak students asked the gov- 
ernment to permit considerably 
more freedom than has existed in 
Czecho-Slovakia since the Reds 
took over complete control of the 
country in 1948. Their requests 
were submitted in the form of a 
resolution to the Minister of Edu- 
cation, Francis Kahuda, on May 
12, when the demonstrations first 
started, to be repeated on May 15 
and 20. The students’ riots in 
Czecho-Slovakia appeared to be 
centered in Slovakia, although 
Prague has had a taste of it. 


Parts of the resolution, dealing 
with student complaints about 
housing, courses of study, and 
food, were published, but no pub- 
licity was permitted for the parts 
which reportedly criticized some 
aspects of the present political 
way of life in Czecho-Slovakia. 
Officials had previously approved 
a series of student meetings in 
Prague and the Slovak cities as 
part of the liberalization move- 
ment then under way throughout 


the Soviet satellites. They fig- 
ured that the students would, at 
most, indulge in criticism in a 
limited way, and not in the man- 
ner they actually did. Some of the 
points made by the students, but 
not published, included the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Political parties should be put 
on an equal footing, with none 
specially favored. The people 
should have the means of con- 
trolling members of the National 
Assembly, including the right to 
recall elected deputies. 


2. Unrestricted freedom to tra- 
vel independently of the Govern- 
ment Travel Office. 


3. A demand for a general am- 
nesty for political prisoners; mak- 
ing public court records; and pun- 
ishing those responsible for ex- 
torting confessions and using 
other illegal metheds. 


4. A demand for a free press, 
radio and films to present infor- 
mation truthfully, quickly and in- 
dependently; no interference with 
foreign broadcasts; and the im- 
portation of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books from all coun- 
tries regardless of their political 
systems. (Slovak newspapers pub- 
lished in America, which . advo- 
cate a free Slovakia, were banned 
in Czecho-Slovakia on October 10, 
1946). 


Slovak students were permitted 
for the first time since 1948 to 
hold their traditional May Pa- 
rade and Carnival (MAJALES) on 
May 20; they used the ‘occasion 
to lampoon the government. A 
group of gagged and blindfolded 
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students, representing editors of ‘letter-writing campaign to induce 


the newspapers published for the 
youth, paraded gleefully through 
the streets. Another group in Bra- 
tislava carried a coffin on which 
was inscribed “academic  free- 
dom.” But particularly impressive 
was the band of students in death 
shrouds carrying the banner “We 
board in student Dining Halls — 
Paradise’! They really did look 
starved (the picture was repro- 
duced in several American Slo- 
vak newspapers from a German 
paper)! 

When newsmen questioned Pre- 
mier William Siroky on reports 
that many students had been ar- 
rested, he replied that this was 
not so and added: “The students 
have the right to openly express 
their views at all times, and we, 
in turn, have the right to say to 
them that we agree or disagree 
with them on any particular ques- 
tion.” The Bratislava newspapers 
Praca and Pravda, however, did 
not share the Premier’s tolerant 
attitude toward recent student 
demonstrations, condemning as 
“demagogic” the demands of Slo- 
vak students. 

ee e@ 


Czech Communist agents resid- 
ing in various countries, including 
our America, are doing their ut- 
most to have eminent Slovak and 
Czech exiles to return to their 
homelands. “All is forgiven; come 
home: nothing shall happen to 
you; help us build our new de- 
mocratic country” — that seems 
to be the theme song of all of 
them. Some of the professional 
men and intellectuals have been 
promised attractive salaries, new 
homes, freedom to work as they 
see fit in their professions, but no 
Slovak to our knowledge has 
taken the bait thus far. Relatives, 
friends and acquaintances, it 
seems have been organized in a 


exiles to return home. The move- 
ment, however, has failed to lure 
the Slovaks to the “people’s de- 
mocracy” established by Benes 
and Gottwald in 1945. 
e e e 
STALIN labors for the Krem- 
lin even in his box and gladly as- 
sumes the blame for all the vio- 
lence, terror and murder perpe- 
trated against innocent popula- 
tions of the USSR, the satellite 
European countries, Korea, Chi- 
na, etc. As a result of this “blame- 
it-all-on-Stalin” campaign, every 
satellite country has exculpated 


some of its Red leaders, post- 
humously exonerating even liqui- 
dated comrades (Bulgaria, Hun- 


gary, Poland), but this is not the 
case in regard to Slovak ‘Reds 
whose hearts at one time bled 
for Stalin. There has been no vin- 
dication for Vladimir Clementis, 
Slovak Red and former Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, who was executed as a “de- 
viationist”; and no amnesty for 
Laco Novomesky and Gustav Hu- 
sak, both of whom are still lan- 
guishing in jail for preferring a 
Slovak Soviet Republic to a Cze- 
cho-Slovak State. Of course, it 
may be that they shall have to 
wait till the Czech Reds of Prague 
start an anti-Gottwald campaign. 
e e e 


IN SLOVAKIA: The mention of 
GOD has been ordered out of all 
texts. ... Taxes in Slovakia to- 
day, under the Czech Reds, are 
four times higher than they were 
during the life of the Slovak Re- 
public (1939-1945). ... Slovakia 
showed the greatest increase in 
population of all European coun- 
tries in 1955 and ranked third in 
this regard among the nations of 
the world; the increase was 17 
per thousand, and the population 
of Slovakia is now 3,730,000. 
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OUR TRADITION AND LOUIS STOUR 
Dr. Henrich Bartek 


The significance of Louis Stur in the evolution of our 
national life is so great and far-reaching that it is only 
slowly that we are coming to a deeper understanding of 
this extraordinary personality, of this genial creator of 
the modern national Slovak ideology. Once you delve into 
his life’s work, you become permanently fascinated and 
cannot be freed of its charms, so strong is the attraction 
of Stir even today, a hundred years after his death. 

The philologist, philosopher, pedagogue, historian, po- 
litician, statesman, writer, journalist, nay even the artist 
— once they have become acquainted with the entire work 
and activity of Star — must once ask the question how it 
was even possible that in the times of the greatest na- 
tional decadence, at the time that Magyarization of the 
Slovaks had really begun, there was found among the 
abandoned Slovak people a young man who, despite all 
plots and difficulties, built the spiritual foundations of 
the modern life of our nation. How that was possible, 
that is a question which perhaps science will be able to 
answer at some time in the future. Right now, however, 
it can only assert that in one generation, measuring ge- 
nius in the strictest sense, only one extraordinary person 
cr genius appears. among approximately two million people. 

There is no doubt that Star was endowed with extra- 
ordinary natural capacity for creative and original con- 
ceptions. It is the mark of a genius to create works of 
lasting value which live long ages after his death. Stir 
was a genius; and not only within the Slovak framework. 
So it is only natural that we return to him and that even 
future Slovak generations will find their support in him 
until a greater spirit appears to show the Slovaks more 
and better things than did Stir. To date, however, Stir 
stands out as the greatest Slovak of all times. 

We are mindful of, are eternally grateful to, and 
have the greatest respect and admiration for Vajansky, 
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Hviezdoslav, Hlinka, Tiso, Skultéty, and many, many 
other outstanding Slovak personalities, even many un- 
known people and martyrs, who sacrificed everything for 
Slovakdom. But all of these, consciously or unconsciously, 
only continued to work for the realization of the spiritual 
plan of Slovak life which was left us by Stir in his works 
and in his pupils. 

Slovak life was given expression through the Slovak 
language. According to Stur, it could not be otherwise. But 
Stir himself saw to it that he became its eminent repre- 
sentative, an example to his compeers and following gen- 
erations: he gave expression to the righteous desires and 
demands of his Slovak nation and became its greatest 
and thus far unsurpassed model in spiritual and public 
activity. 

Nations with long state traditions, in which indivi- 
dual generations could develop without hindrance and with- 
out regard to age, had the advantage of the experience 
of their mature people and the creativeness of their young 
people, who always brought something new, something 
better into the world and passed it on to succeeding gene- 
rations. The Slovak nation, however, was not as fortun- 
ate. Having lost their great Moravian Empire at the 
turn of the tenth century, the Slovaks were ruled by for- 
eigners for over a thousand years. Without its own state 
traditions the Slovak nation had to rely almost entirely 
on comparatively young men, youths between 20-30 years 
old, for new ideas and new aims. In a word, Slovak youth 
was the creator of a new dawn and future goals, because 
the difficult life of the Slovaks under foreign political 
domination did not allow the elders to build a strong na- 
tional life. 

A glance at the Slovak past, from the time of Joseph- 
inism to the present, shows us this picture of Slovak 
generations: Bernolak and his group stirred the nation 
with their new idea when they were between 20-30 years 
old; Holly, Kollar, and Safarik, who came after Bernolak, 
in the same years, formed a firm outlook of the world; 
then Stur’s generation also formed its national program 
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in its youthful years and it was no different with the 
generation of Vajansky and Hviezdoslav. Following the 
latter, it is easier to talk about individuals than genera- 
tions. 

Consider, if you will, the years in which the charac- 
ters of Hlinka, Stefanik, Razus, and of other Slovaks, 
who followed Hviezdoslav’s generation, developed, and, 
behold, you will observe that they, too, were between 
20-30 years of age when they began their creative life 
for their nation, A single idea and a single conviction, 
however, dominated all Slovak generations and eminent 
individuals: the Slovak nation could secure and safe- 
guard its national existence best only if it gained poli- 
tical independence, only if it were free to rule its own 
homeland and develop its national life without foreign 
interference. 

And so it was with our generation, which made it- 
self heard at the Slovak Institute (Matica Slovenska) 
conclave on May 12, 1932, and then again immediately 
after at the congress in Trentianske Teplice, where una- 
nimously and without regard to party considerations and 
convictions it declared itself for a dualistic solution of 
Slovak-Czech relations. Of course, our generation came 
out with nothing new at that time, but only strongly re- 
iterated what Bernolék and Stir and their followers had 
initiated much earlier. 


For a hundred years, therefore, nothing new, nothing 
more sublime appeared than what Stir had expressed 
and lived for. So it is only natural that we must and 
shall have to return to him, because it is self-evident 
that every new, let us say, great plan of Slovak life must 
first pass the aqua regia test of Stur’s thinking. Even to- 
day Stur still is the criterion of the life of our nation; 
and only those aims which are in agreement with Stur’s 
conception have any hope and outlook for realization. 
Whatever is against Stur, is also against the vital inter- 
ests of our nation. 

Stir was not quite thirty years old when he began 
to unite his people by advocating a uniform language 
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for Slovak literature. His work bore much good fruit. 
Stuir’s call was answered by Sladkovié, Chalupka, Botto, 
Kral, Kalin¢éiak, Hurban, and many others. It was as if 
Slovak was resurrected by a magic wand. And even 
though the central Slovak dialect is the most divergent 
of all Slovak dialects, nevertheless it is the least con- 
taminated by foreign influences, The Slovaks, therefore, 
felt that the proper course had been taken in regard to 
their literary language. Even John Holly, not only the 
greatest Slovak poet of that time but also the greatest 
ideologist of his nation, gave Stur’s action his blessing, 
and, therefore, Stir was joined by the Catholics, repre- 
senting five-sixths, the absolute majority, of the Slovak 
nation. 

What is the literary medium of the Italians today? 

Is it not the classical Italian — the Tuscan dialect of 
Dante and Petrarch — even though in many particulars 
it differs from the other Italian dialects more than does 
central Slovak from the other Slovak dialects? But the 
Italian of Tuscany is certainly least contaminated by 
foreign influences and most expressive of the Italian spi- 
rit and, hence, the rest of the Italians accepted it and 
stand by it. And so it was with the language of central 
Slovakia. It is the most native of all Slovak dialects and 
therefore directly the most appropriate to express the 
spiritual life of the Slovaks. 


Star was clearly aware of the fact that unity in the 
literary language was not the ultimate goal of his nation, 
but only a medium of further national development — of 
course, an inevitable medium, if a higher cultural level 
of the broad masses was to be attained and thereby also 
a proper support for national equality in Hungary. To 
reach the broad masses of the Slovak people and rouse 
them nationally, Stir published a newspaper in Slovak, 
after waiting some four years for permission from the 
Hungarian government to do so. The influence of the 
paper was great; the Slovaks gave it their full support, 
while the Magyars, aware of its influence, soon began 
scheming to suppress it. Elected by the royal city of 
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Zvolen to the Hungarian Diet, Stir insisted that the 
righteous demands of the Slovak nation for free national 
development be fulfilled. Before the revolution of 1848 he 
demanded the Diet to free the people from the feudal- 
istic Robot system, labor rent, so that the culture of the 
country might increase by the foundation of schools in 
the national tongue; he recommended the industrializa- 
tion of the land of the Slovaks and the adoption of laws 
in the humanitarian spirit which would enable the de- 
velopment of the country and for all the nations in- 
habiting Hungary and he fought for a federalistic system 
in Hungary, whereby all nations might work as equals 
for the common weal of the State. Stur appealed to the 
magnates to give attention to the development of the 
State and to make it possible in the spirit of the modern 
development of Europe. 


Stir was not a rebel; he did not advocate the de- 
struction of the Hungarian State as long as there was 
any hope of settlement with the Magyars. In the Hun- 
garian Diet, Stur proved himselif as a farsighted poli- 
tician and statesman; he saw and realized what was hap- 
pening in the countries around Hungary. He warned the 
Magyars that they could not forever ignore and suppress 
the inherent rights of nations, that they could not for- 
ever exploit the Slovaks and other nations of Hungary 
without expecting them to strike back with their right- 
eous demands for a free national life, for the same rights 
the Magyars were resolved to fight for in the Habsburg 
Empire. Stir’s admonitions, however, hit upon deaf ears; 
the Magyars stubbornly and ignorantly refused to give 
ear to any demands for any kind of settlement with the 
non-Magyar nations of Hungary. 


The result was the revolution of 1848-49, in which 
the Slovaks also participated, whom Stur together with 
Hurban and Hodza led in armed resistance against the 
revolution of the Magyar aristocrats. That the Habs- 
burgs were ungrateful to the Slovaks, that they finally 
settled with the Magyars at the expense of the non-Ma- 
gyar nations, does not alter the facts, at all. The set- 
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tlement of 1867, referred to as Austro-Hungarian but in 
reality Austro-Magyar, became the grave of the Monar- 
ehy which could have been a mighty confederation in 
Central Europe. Louis Stir, and not the Slovak and Ma- 
gyar chauvinist Louis Kosut. was the genuine democrat. 


Star and the Slovak Language 


As a student at the Bratislava lyceum and later as 
a professor, Stir became convinced that Slovak Luther- 
ans would never learn Czech well enough to create wor- 
thy scientific works in that language and so much more 
the less artistic ones. From the standpoint of the present 
and the future, therefore, it made no sense to persevere 
in Biblical Czech. This practical motive, of course, was 
not enough for Stir and, therefore, he made it his busi- 
ness to learn as well as possible all Slovanic languages 
and to study comparative philology. After a thorough re- 
search of the system of the Slovak language, Stir was 
convinced that the Slovak language was not a dialect of 
the Czech, but an indepedent Slovanic language and, by 
the same token, that the Slovaks were not a part of the 
Czech nation but an independent and individual people. 


Star was thoroughly familiar with not only the 
writings of the Bernolak group, not only with the poet- 
ical compositions of John Holly and the works of Bajza 
and Fandli, but also especially with the philological 
works of Anton Bernolak. Stir, therefore, accepted the 
phonetic orthography of Bernolak, which from the phi- 
lological and practical standpoint best answered the pur- 
pose, but for scientific and ideological reasons decided to 
adopt the language of central Slovakia. If Bernolak was 
the first codifier of literary Slovak, who set the rules 
for speaking and writing Slovak correctly, then Stir can 
rightfully be called the first reformer of literary Slovak, 
because he really replaced the Slovak of western Slo- 
vakia with that of central Slovakia. In the few years af- 
ter it was adopted as the literary medium of the Slo- 
vaks, the language of central Slovakia developed more 
talents than were developed during several hundred years 
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by literary Czech. The poems of Sladkovi¢, especially his 
“Marina,” the poetical productions of Botto, Chalupka, 
Kral, and many others, proved that Stur’s presupposi- 
tions about the spiritual development through the medium 
of central Slovak were fully justified. 


In 1943, I think I was successful in proving, in my 
work “I. Star a slovenéina” (L. Stir and the Slovak 
Language), that in his time Stir was an extraordinarily 
good philologist, who intuitively often correctly came upon 
certain individual characteristics of the Slovak language, 
so that even a modern philological analysis of his work 
will confirm the correctness of many of Stur’s linguis- 
tic findings, the justification for which science in that 
period could not prove. Stir, however, gave correct judg- 
ments not only in philology, but also in other scientific 
disciplines, for example, in history, statecraft, etc. 


Star and Philosophy 


It is generally said that Stir had adopted Hegel’s 
philosophy. The matter is presented in such a light as if 
Stir had blindly adopted Hegel’s thinking and simply 
applied it to Slovak and Slovanic life. Philosophical re- 
searches with us Slovaks are, alas, very much disliked 
and, therefore, it is no wonder that Slovak philosophy is 
incorrectly evaluated. 


Prior to the war, Profesor Dmitrij Cyzevski, for- 
merly of the universities of Hall and Jenna but presently 
of Columbia University, in a conversation with me called 
my attention to the significance of Stir and his follow- 
ers for philosophy in general. According to him Stiur’s 
generation had several thinkers who tried to create their 
own philosophical system and who, in those times, among 
all Slovanic nations excelled in originality of thinking 
in philosophy. Cyzevski later proved a part of his state- 
ment in his excellent book “Stuirova filozofia Zivota”’ 
(Star’s Philosophy of Life), which the Slovak Academy 
of Sciences published during the war and which, I say 
regretfully, I do not have today. Even though CyzZevski’s 
book does not deal fully with Stur’s philosophy neverthe- 
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less it did prove that Stur was not a simple student of 
Hegel’s in philosophy, but that he formed an independent 
philosophical system which in many ways differs from 
that of Hegel. 


And thus we could gradually consider the political, 
social, pedagogical, statecraft, and artistic opinions of 
Star and come to the conclusion that we have before us 
an extremely wealthy personality, which had drawn from 
native traditions and in the spirit of Slovak needs had 
formulated ideas from various regions into one whole — 
into the national ideology of the Slovak nation. 


To understand Star and his work thoroughly, we must 
make a proper study of all his activities and literary 
achievements, so that we might be able to define accu- 
rately what is his own, what is domestic tradition, and 
what has come to us from others. If we do not make that 
study, then we shall not completely understand this great- 
est phenomenon of Slovak life of the nineteenth century. 


The Slovaks, especially recent political emigrants, will 
have to return to Stir frequently, since for them in many 
things he is an excellent example, especially in politics. For 
example, when we take Stur’s views on the life of our na- 
tion, when his ideas about independent Slovak national 
life are taken as the aqua regia of Slovak politics from 
1918 to the present, then it shall not be dificult to ascer- 
tain that, from the Slovak standpoint, Hlinka’s Slovak 
People’s Party and the Slovak National Party of Razus 
continued to work for the realization of Stur’s program, 
and that they, and not a single Slovak affiliate of central- 
istic parties, were the bearers of traditional Slovak ideology. 

Today in Slovakia a foreign regime is persecuting and 
crushing all elements of the Bernolak-Stir-Hlinka-Razus 
traditions, because it is above all else concerned with the 
extermination of the Slovak traditions which in his time 
Louis Stir had recreated and reformed in such a manner 
that they remain a permanent basis of our national de- 
velopment. 
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THE POLITICAL MESSAGE OF MATUS CERNAK 
By Dr. Joseph Kirschbaum 


On July 5, 1955 MattiS Cerndk, a distinguished Slovak 
politician and diplomat, was assassinated in Munich, Ger- 
many. Forces rabid in opposing our effort to secure and 
establish an independent Slovakia could have hardly struck 
a more telling blow than was this dastardly attack, for 
by it they removed from active service an esteemed pa- 
triot, this Cernék of whom it may be said that of all na. 
tional movers currently in exile, he most closely approxim-~ 
ated what, relatively speaking, we might designate as the 
position of a an-accredited legate of the Slovak nation to 
the republic of Western Germany. And to him as such were 
paid final tributes and honors in death not only by the 
chancellor of Western Germany himself who expressed 
deep sympathy on the occasion of Cerndk’s tragic death. 

In Germany Matis Cernék signalized himself beyond 
his office as a deserving politician and diplomat. It was 
due mostly to his untiring diligence and interest that two 
noteworthy publications continued to appear after the de- 
parture of Dr. Jozef Pauéo; viz, SLOBODNE SLOVEN- 
SKO (Free Slovakia, founded by Dr. Pauéo) and SLO- 
WAKISCHE KORRESPONDENZ. Concern for the social 
well-being of hundreds of Slovak refugees who arrived 
in Germany also came to devolve upon Cerndk, and his 
name is very closely associated with the Slovak institute 
in Munich. 

Even this meager cut-and-dry survey of his recent 
major activities yields us the realization that the foul 
political murder, which so unexpectedly wrested Matt& 
Cernak from our midst, is to all the Slovaks in the free 
world and to the struggle for a democratic independent 
Slovakia a much greater loss and a much more signifi- 
cant incident than we had appraised and accounted it in 
the earliest hours of our grief. After the Cernova mas- 
sacre of 1907, the murder of Stefanik in 1919 and of Dr. 
Jozef Tiso in 1947, this attack of July 5, 1955, will be re- 
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corded in Slovak national annals as a historically vital 
event. The death of Matis Cernék marks not merely the 
passing of another exiled Slovak diplomat and patriot 
who dedicated all his mind and heart to the struggle to 
liberate Slovakia from Communism and the Czech yoke. 
MatiS Cernék’s previous political background, his per- 
sonal character and talents, his uncompromising dogged- 
ness and his tireless and successful activities within the 
territory of one of the most decisive powers affecting the 
fate of Slovakia — all this contributed to make Cernak 
indispensable to the current state of our political efforts 
as well as a symbol of posterity. 


Who Was Matus Cernak? 


Matis Cernak was born on August 28, 1903, in the 
town of Vieska where his father was a miller. After his 
preliminary education in Prievidza, Kezmarok, and Banska 
Bystrica, he undertook university studies in Prague and 
subsequently in Leipzig, Germany. His courses were ori- 
entated toward a professorship. 

Having attained his diploma, he spent several years 
in teaching at Trnava, and in 1930 he became a high school 
instructor in Bratislava. Until 1937 Cernaék devoted him- 
self almost exclusively to academic pursuits and to cul- 
tural interests. He was, however, one of the younger ele- 
ment, a member of that youthful and vitally conscious 
generation of Slovaks who in the 1932 demonstrations at 
Trenéianske Teplice gave Prague incontrovertible  evi- 
dence of the fact that the spiritual and political develop- 
ment of Slovakia will follow native inspiration and bent 
and will not be trammeled by constraining directives from 
Prague. As a youthful patriot, then, Cernak naturally 
found himself an active participant in various political de- 
monstrations supporting Slovakia’s interests and deserts. 

It was the temper of the times that shaped his des- 
tiny. He made more and more public appearances and spi- 
rited pronouncements but after his patriotic manifesto 
delivered in the Slovak National Theater in 1937, Cer- 
nak was overnight not only projected into popular ac- 
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claim but was also irrevocably committed to his role as 
an outstanding leader in the political arena, The keynote 
of his message on this occasion was “Ours is that portion 
of land beneath the Tatras and to us rightfully belongs 
all its yield.” This cry and justification came to echo from 
innumerable speaker’s platforms and it blazed its appeal 
throughout all the press houses of Slovakia. Within a 
year after this induction into public national life, Matis 
Cernak, despite his youthful thirty-five years, became 
a minister in the Prague government. 

Prague, long accustomed to an accord of fawning 
subservience and servility on the part of those to whom 
she had granted political ministries and various similar 
offices, soon realized that this Cernak who accepted a 
ministerial portfolio came as a representative of a new 
generation. He was not a hireling. He was a public ser- 
vant who bore the concerns of the Slovak nation deep in 
his heart, one to be touched neither by bribes nor by in- 
timidation. He was upright as well as fearless and his 
attitude was undisguised, He understood that it served 
no purpose to temporize with the Czechs; consequently, 
ne had hardly established himself in his new office when, 
mincing no words, he demanded as by a 24-hour ultima- 
tum that Dr. Benes examine the Slovak problem in the 
spirit of the Pittsburgh Pact; i.e., Cernak sought to acti- 
vate Slovakia’s autonomy as it had been guaranteed by 
the Czechs when Thomas G. Masaryk signed the Pitts- 
burgh Pact in 1918 and the unreserved ratification of the 
Parliament convened on November 12, 1918 had made the 
agreement binding both legally and morally. BeneS was 
unwilling to meet Cernak’s terms. Manfully and honor- 
ably, Cerndk offered his resignation from ministerial 
duties and his decisive action hastened Slovakia’s auton- 
omy and later her complete independence. 


In the autonomous state of Slovakia (October 6, 1938 
— March 13, 1939) Cernék became a prominent and pop- 
ular personality. He was named minister of education 
and after the proclamation of independence, he was ap- 
pointed the first Slovak envoy to Berlin. 
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Berlin was not only the most significant, it was also 
the most difficult ambassadorial post. The very existence 
of the Slovak republic often hung by a hair there, and the 
Slovak diplomatic representative had to exercise consum- 
mate tact while at the same time he preserved an inflex- 
ible devotion to his country and defended the interests 
committed to him in sacred trust. MatiS Cernak proved 
himself in this capacity. He again advanced the welfare of 
Slovakia with the same degree of ardor and uncompro- 
mising vigor which had characterized him formerly in 
Prague, and his mission was successful. So well, in fact, 
did he acquaint himself of his duties that he won for the 
Slovak cause the sympathies even of that power that came 
after the occupation of Germany, and in its eyes, too, he 
was accepted as a non-accredited envoy of the Slovak 
nation. 

Political reprisals meted out a prison sentence for 
Cernék, and after serving several years in Bratislava, he 
left Slovakia in 1948. His country was then degraded by 
the Communistic and Czech regimes. Cernak in exile dedi- 
cated himself to the struggle to secure a new freedom 
and independence for Slovakia, a sacred fight against 
Communism, a crusade for the triumph of democracy and 
liberty. 

For this reason, the brutal political murder of Matus 
Cernak, who had been favored by fate to assume in this 
national struggle for liberty and independence a role grant- 
ed only to heroes and to persons of uncommom historic 
stature, has shaken every worthy Slovak and every hon- 
orable person in the world. For in that little post office 
in Munich there fell at the hands of a cynical murderer 
not merely a member of the little Slovak nation but a whol- 
ly dedicated defender of the idea of freedom and democ- 
racy, and that at the very hour when the representatives 
of international Communism and of Czech imperialism 
were sporting the mask of surface smiles and pretend- 
ing sugared speeches on peace and cooperation and co- 
existence. 


If the world’s free press agencies, broadcasts and tele- 
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vised reports from Bonn to Washington, from Paris to 
Canada, Australia, Argentina, and all the free world cir- 
culated reports and commentaries on this despicable po- 
litical crime, then it was in tribute to the victim Cernak, 
a promoter of the ideal of freedom and democracy. Only 
the intervention and meddling of the forces of cowardly 
appeasement, of collaboration with Communism and Czech- 
sown hatred of the Slovaks prevented the glorification 
of this sacrifice, Matus Cernék, as a price demanded by 
the true instinct of Communism and of Czech chauvinism. 
Their malice alone precluded the hailing of Matus Cer- 
nak as a martyr to the cause of liberty and democracy, 
blessings cherished by the universal free world. This 
honor Matis Cernak fully deserves. 

The Slovak nation at home and all loyal Slovaks now 
exiled and scattered throughout the far-flung countries 
of the free world can appraise this holocaust of Matus 
Cernék in its full historic significance. 

Why Was Matas Cerndk Slain? 


Matus Cernak fell because he was the foe of Com- 
munism and of Czech efforts to dominate Slovakia and to 
usurp her rights. He was singled out as one of the most 
unyielding exponents of the principle of liberty and a de- 
mocratic way for Slovakia. For these reasons he became 
marked as a sworn enemy of the dual powers of interna- 
tional Communism and of Czech aggressive pretensions. 
Because he had already established a record of several 
years of successful service on the Slovak political front 
which has been in the recent past and which will very 
likely in the near future again be of paramount import- 
ance in the Slovak contest for liberty and independence, 
not only Communistic Prague but also the adherents of 
there-established Czech hegemony over Slovakia ranked 
him as the number one man on their list of resistance 
leaders active in exile to thwart their nefarious designs. 

He fell because of his love for Slovakia suffering un- 
der Czech domination, because of his friendly attitude 
toward the German nation, and because of the fruitful 
mission he was accomplishing in the Republic of Western 
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Germany where he had all the prospects of continuing an 
eminently flourishing career. 

Whether the base assassin will be discovered as an 
individual or not, it is unmistakably clear to every think- 
ing person just whose henchmen he must have been and 
in whose employ he accomplished his dastardly, bloody 
deed. Since 1945 so great a number of outstanding Slovak 
patriots has been killed, deported and deprived of liber- 
ty that doubt concerning the mastermind of this vicious 
crime would hardly be in place. Czechs, both of the Com- 
munist water-mark and non-Communist conformers, espe- 
cially those who in the wake of unsuccessful collaboration 
with Communism escaped into the countries of western 
Europe live in abnormal fears bred by guilt, the spawn 
of those crimes they perpetrated against the Sudeten and 
Carpathian Germans. Their panic mounts as they see Ger- 
many now in the ascendency as one of the influential na- 
tions in international politics. To both classes of Czechs 
it is clear that the existence of the Czecho-Slovak Repub- 
lic, the question of Czech boundaries and conditions af- 
fecting the principles of life for the Czech nation in the 
future will come to depend in no small measure and in no 
negligible way on Germany and on this decisive factor 
whether or not Slovakia will succeed in winning the sup- 
port of influential powers which will further her endeavor 
for independence. 


Mati’ Cernak with over 15 years of residence in Ger- 
many and very desirable contacts and personal acquaint- 
ances even among the highest of German dignitaries was 
undeniably instrumental in securing favor for the idea of 
Slovakia’s independence. His personal integrity and his 
indefatigable efforts in behalf of his country, as post- 
humously appraised by the German press and attested to 
by hundreds of telegrams of condolence, won sympathe- 
tic response even in the highest levels of political power 
in Bonn and presaged ultimate success for the Slovak 
cause. It was primarily for this reason that the foes of the 
Slovak nation and of the Slovak effort to attain national 
independence decided to liquidate Cernak. 
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The Political Message of M. Cernak 


Cernak was felled in the heat of the national struggle. 
He died with a conviction of Slovak truth, confident in 
the ultimate victory of the natural right of the Slovak 
people to enjoy their proper national life. He consummated 
his own supreme sacrifice in the spirit of his motto “To 
liberty through sacrifice” and he signed his political credo 
with his own life’s blood. 

It is not difficult nor will it be difficult to ascertain 
what would have been the final political message of Cer- 
nak. He wrote it in 1938 in terms of his adamant resist- 
ance to compromise, his steadfastness and his patriotic 
ardor. You can find it recorded in hundreds of his articles 
and political manifestos, in his life-long political career and 
in his heroic martyrdom. In the ranks of Slovak political 
figures, personages who have gone before us in death, 
Cernak takes his place as the representative of a new po- 
litical generation, one which has sought and which still 
seeks a solution of the Slovak problem on a broader Euro- 
pean basis within the cadre of modern democratic and 
Christian powers. 

For his political mission in exile, Matis Cernak was 
better prepared than were most Slovaks, and by his edu- 
cational background and his professional experience as 
well as by his personal endowments and characteristics 
he satisfactorily evidenced a Slovak sense of balance and 
maturity and fitness for life. He also exemplified Slova- 
kia’s innate belonging to Europe and to Huropean tra- 
ditions. 

The most substantial and eloquent proof of his. ade- 
quacy to fill the role he chose in the fight for a democratic 
and independent Slovakia is his very assassination, the 
tragic bomb which the antagonists of a Christian and in- 
dependent Slovakia sent him. 

The death of Matis Cernaék is a painful and very 
grievous loss to the Slovak forces working in exile; it is 
one of the severest blows which the Slovak people could 
suffer at this time. The manner to which their foes had 
to resort in order to bring about Cerndk’s destruction, 
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however, is in itself an assurance to all Slovak emigrés 
that in the eyes of Prague and of international Commun- 
ism it is no “quantité négligeable,” that it is, in fact, so 
formidable a hindrance to them for the Slovaks to be al- 
lied with the democracies that they even ventured such a 
brutal scandal to register their reaction. 

To Slovak patriots in exile, mourning the death of 
their most distinguished representative, MataS Cernak, 
this realization begets a fresh spur to redoubled activities. 

Consummate triumph of the Slovak hope for inde- 
pendence beckons on the trail over which Matis Cernak 
has forged ahead in honor and in complete unflinching 


dedication. God grant it! — “Bulletin of the Slovak Na- 
tional Council Abroad,’ June, 1956). 
e e e 
LABOR AND THE SLOVAK REPUBLIC 
J. C. Bukovina 


“Our policy shall not be socialistic, but 
social. We shall not incite people against our- 
selves, but we shall train them to be under- 
standing and united. Above all else, work is 
the foundation of our policy.” Dr. Joseph 
Tiso, Oct. 8, 1938. 


October 6, 1938, and March 14, 1939, found the Slo- 
vaks prepared. The Hlinka Slovak People’s Party, which 
had fought consistently for twenty years before Munich 
to secure the national existence of the Slovak nation, was 
fully prepared for these two historical milestones — to 
take over the direction of the fate of the Slovak nation. 
The fight of the Slovaks for national independence in the 
pre-Munich Czecho-Slovak State was actually a struggle 
and a call of the Slovak nation for social justice. Once the 
Czechs under T. G. Masaryk and Dr. Edward Benes had 
taken over the reigns of state, promises made to the Slo- 
vaks in America and elsewhere were soon forgotten, and 
the Slovaks found themselves again in the position of the 
exploited. Like the Magyars, the Czechs found little trouble 
in recruiting Judas Slovaks to promote not the interests of 
the Slovak nation, but the interests of the Czech nation, 
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which for propaganda purposes was labeled ‘“Czecho-Slo- 
vak” (with or without the hyphen.) 

Practically every single utterance of the deputies of 
the Hlinka Slovak People’s Party on the floor of the Prague 
Parliament directly or indirectly dealt with the social 
question of the Slovak people. When the state budgets 
came up for consideration, Andrew Hlinka and Dr. Joseph 
Tiso pointed to the injustices suffered by the Slovaks at 
the hands of the Prague centralistic government. Pleas 
and admonitions, warnings and threats, were a voice call- 
ing out in the desert; the government and Czech deputies 
always played the same record: Slovakia is costing the 
“historical” lands plenty, the policy of the Hlinka Slovak 
People’s Party is separatistic, and its representatives 
are demagogues, political analphabets, etc. 

While the Prague government continued to add insult 
to injury whenever Slovaks demanded state’s rights, An- 
drew Hlinka prepared his most trusted workers for the 
decisive battle. He knew the significance of trade and pro- 
fessional organizations; several of them had joined his 
party: the Christian-Social Trade Federation, led by depu- 
ties Rudolph Cajovsky and John Moro; the Alliance of Slo- 
vak Railroadmen, under the chairmanship of deputy Ste- 
phen Suroviak; the Alliance of Slovak Postal Workers un- 
der deputy Joseph Drobny; the Regional Catholic Teachers 
Society, in which Senator Anthony Hancko served as chair- 
man of many years; and the Society of Slovak Professors, 
led by professor Misik. 

The occupational organizations, with their Christian- 
Social program drawn from the Papal Encyclicals, pre- 
pared themselves to solve economic, cultural, and social 
problems after the Slovak people rid itself of the tutorship 
of Prague and a Slovak government would take over in 
Slovakia. Now, after the passage of years, we know that 
they did their work notably well during the life of the 
Slovak Republic. 

The basis of the political struggle of the Slovak na- 
tion for national and state independence was indisputably 
the social question and it was decisive in the placing of the 
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foundations for renewed Slovak statehood. The words 
spoken by Dr. Joseph Tiso, when he assumed the premier- 
ship of the Slovak autonomous government, October 8, 1938, 
tell us everything that made the Slovak Republic Chris- 
tian and democratic. In the sentences quoted is noted the 
social policy of the Slovak Republic which was conscien- 
tiously followed not only by Tiso himself, but by the mem- 
bers of the Slovak government, as well. 

The program of social policy during the life of the Slo- 
vak State was not a copy of German National Socialism, 
as enemies of the Slovak nation like to point out, but it 
was the program of Papal Encyclicals, especially the En- 
cyclicals of Pope Leo XIII (Rerum novarum) and Pope Pius 
XI (Quadragesimo anno). And this social policy, even 
though it was not entirely original because it was based on 
the Papal Encyclicals, nevertheless can be regarded as 
something new in central Europe, if not in all of Europe; 
and it was an attempt to get the human society on a new 
road within the confines of Christian socialism. 

The Slovak Government realized the social program 
expressed by President Dr. Joseph Tiso by means of an 
economic program which secured work for every Slovak at 
home, work rewarded with adequate wages; it increased 
its care of the family and its health; it raised the living 
and cultural standard of all strata of the nation; it re- 
moved class hatreds and, by systematic re-education of the 
population, tried to attain mutual understanding and har- 
mony. 

In former Austria-Hungary and in pre-Munich Cze- 
cho-Slovakia, the social problem was partly solved by the 
emigration of Slovaks into foreign lands, notably to Amer- 
ica and, later, to Canada and Argentina, and by seeking 
seasonal work in neighboring countries, such as Hungary, 
Austria, France and Germany. Over a quarter of a million 
Slovaks left their homeland during the life of the first 
Czecho-Slovak Republic, while almost the same number 
of Czechs, through the good graces of the centralistic 
Prague government, found bread in Slovakia. This was a 
bitter pill for the Slovaks to swallow. Slovak political and 
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cultural leaders knew that, if the trend continued, the Slo- 
vaks would soon be threatened with complete extinction 
in their own homeland. 

One of the first things the autonomous Slovak Gov- 
ernment did, after taking office, was to ask Prague to re- 
call all Czechs from Slovakia — workers, teachers, profes- 
sors, and officials — whose places might well be filled 
with Slovaks. Prague agreed. Nevertheless this subject was 
brought up in the post-war trials against President Tiso 
and members of the Slovak Government before the Na- 
tional Court in Bratislava, particularly in the process 
against Dr. Vojtech Tuka upon whom the court practically 
placed the full blame for the return of Czech immigrants 
to Bohemia and Moravia. Let the Czechs explain the release 
of Czech employees in Slovakia as they will, Slovaks re- 
garded it as the only way out to right the injustices com- 
mitted during two whole decades by the Prague govern- 
ment against the Slovak people and the only way to se- 
cure a livelihood for thousands of Slovak workers, farmers, 
and intellectuals who, because of the unjust social policy 
and chauvinistic attitude of the Prague Government, were 
dependent on alms doled out from unemployment funds. 

With the departure of Czech employees from Slova- 
kia thousands of positions were made available for Slo- 
vaks: in public works, the railways, the army, police de- 
partment, the trades, and in private enterprises. The Czechs 
learned what the Slovaks knew long before: there was 
more than enough work in Slovakia for all inhabitants who 
wanted to work. New rail lines were laid, new roads con- 
structed, rivers were regulated, fields, meadows and pas- 
tures were drained, new factories, hydrocentrals, schools 
public buildings, hospitals, sanatoriums, and libraries were 
built. During six short years relatively much more was done 
in Slovakia than during the twenty-year existence of the 
first Czecho-Slovak Republic — and without the so-called 
“historical” lands contributing a cent. 

The wage problem of Slovak workers constituted a 
serious problem during the first years of the Slovak Re- 
public wages paid in Slovakia were much higher than those 
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paid in Czech lands. In 1939 agricultural workers, who were 
the least paid, had their wages increased. The Slovak la- 
borer, unspoiled by the Marx-Leninist theory and loyal 
to the Christian and national tradition, was not in a hurry 
to have his wages or salary adjusted: he realized that the 
government, even though very willing, needed time to solve 
labor problems; to create a state, secure peace for it with 
its neighbors, to get the state apparatus going, all this re- 
quired much time, thought, and energy. The Slovak Govern. 
ment was aware of the fact that the farmer and the worker 
were the main pillars of every state; the welfare of the 
state depended on the satisfaction and welfare of all work- 
ers. On February 5, 1940, the Premier of the Slovak Gov- 
ernment, Dr. Vojtech Tuka, called a meeting of represen- 
tatives of all workers in Slovakia to Bratislava to discuss 
the problem of raising the living standard of workers and 
everything connected with this problem. 


The Slovak Government did concern itself with the ful- 
fillment of the regulations of the Slovak Constitution (par. 
79) and the Papal Encyclicals, according to which the ex- 
ploitation of the socially weak was forbidden and every 
citizen of Slovakia had a claim to a just wage. Family con- 
siderations also entered into the problem, and a minimum 
wage law was put into effect, so that employers could not 
act arbitrarily with the workers and seek cheap labor. 

The result of the meeting with the representatives of 
the workers was that the Slovak Government issued a law 
(No. 284/1940), on the basis of which there was set up a 
Central Labor Office in Bratislava which was controlled 
by the Ministry of the Interior. It was the task of this of- 
fice to employ all available workers in Slovakia: find out 
what people could do, ascertain their health status, and 
give them a just wage for the work they were qualified to 
do. The Central Labor Office also had charge of hiring 
foreigners, inspecting industry, and providing safeguards 
for the protection of labor and the workers. Law No. 
283/1940 gave this office the authority to regulate wages 
and salaries and to determine working conditions. The La- 
bor Office really did a wonderful job for Slovak labor. It 
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can only be regretted that, at the end of 1942 and the be- 
ginning of 1943, the regulation of wages and salaries was 
taken over by the Office of Supplies, headed by Dr. Imrich 
KarvaS, now a professor at the University of Bratislava, 
who was definitely anti-labor. It soon became apparent that 
Dr. KarvaS wanted to incite the Slovak workers against the 
Slovak State and against the Slovak Government. As the 
“only expert and economist,” KarvaS always opposed an 
increase in wages for workers, but was overruled by the 
Slovak Government and President Tiso himself, And this 
is the irony of fate: the greatest friends of the Slovak 
worker either were executed by hanging or are incarcerated 
in the Leopoldov prison, while the most implacable enemy 
of Slovak labor enjoys the trust of the Communist Party. 

During the life of the first Czecho-Slovak Republic, 
Slovak labor endeavored in vain to have a law passed in fa- 
vor of workers with families. What Prague could not do for 
Slovak workers was done by the Slovak State. The law 
(No. 216/1941) provided additional payments for children 
of wage-earners in the form of insurance. The social signi- 
ficance of this law was far-reaching. During the first year, 
after the passage of this law, 115,000 families of Slovak 
workers and a total of 260,000 children were given signifi- 
cant aid: 100,000,000 Slovak crowns ($3,333,000) were 
paid out. 

The true aim of the family wage was so that the 
worker, as the provider for his family, might make enough 
to live contendedly, satisfy also his cultural desires, and be 
able to save something for his family. The deciding factor 
of family wages, however, were the mothers and women of 
Slovakia, whom the government wanted to take out of the 
labor group in the course of time, so that they might be 
able to return to their original and God-designed mission 
— to the family — where they could devote their time to 
the care of their children and their households. 


It should be specially emphasized that the Slovak 
Government endeavored to do away with piece-work alto- 
gether, because this type of labor notably exhausts the 
worker so that in a relatively short period of time he be- 
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comes useless for work and a burden not only for the 
state, but also his family. Workers were paid by the hour. 
When the results of the war began to be felt in Slovakia, 
the Slovak government ordered that the workers be com- 
pensated for price increases: married men at the rate of 
1.20 crowns and the single at 0.80 crowns per hour. Be- 
sides that, at the end of each calendar year, the workers 
received a special, tax-free payment in the form of a bo- 
nus, the amount was determined first by the Central Labor 
Office, but later by the Office of Supplies. 


During the first Czecho-Slovak Republic workers com- 
plained most about social insurance, into which every 
worker had to pay high dues while sick benefits were low. 
The Slovak Government also changed this radically. By an 
order with the power of law (No. 300/1940), District So- 
cial Insurance agencies were dissolved; from January 1, 
1941, the Workers Social Insurance Office, with its main 
office in Bratislava, took care of sick, invalid, old-age, and 
accident insurance. Thus, the workers, their wives, and their 
families received better medical care the office had seven- 
teen affiliates in Slovakia and built its own hospitals in Bra- 
tislava, Handlova, and Podbrezova. In 1941 it built and 
opened one of the largest and most modern sanatoriums 
for lung diseases in central Europe; it is situated in VySné 
Hagy and contains 500 beds: 100 for patients with bone 
tuberculosis and 400 for other TB cases. Furthermore, the 
agency managed the Stés Baths, the sanatorium for child- 
ren in Luéivna, and established sanatoriums at Sklenné Tep- 
lice and at Tren¢cianske Teplice: these were the places 
where the Workers Social Insurance Office sent afflicted 
workers and their wives and children. 


The Slovak Government also did something about the 
acute housing problem in industrial centers. The action 
of the government called a “thousand homes for workers 
families,’ was completed successfully in the larger indus- 
trial centers. The Finance Ministry, with special tax relief 
for owners of industrial enterprises and large farms, ar- 
ranged to have these homes built within the framework 
of investment. Thus, entire colonies of new workers homes 
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sprang up within two-three years, like mushrooms after a 
rain, in Dubnica, Povazska Bystrica, Zilina, Ruzomberok, 
Zbehy, Alaksice, and other industrial centers. 

The parliament of the Slovak Republic did net forget 
the recreational needs of the workers, either. On July 6, 
1944, it passed a law (No. 87 of the Slovak Code of Law) 
granting paid vacations to workers. According to this law, 
every worker who worked at least six months a year was 
entitled to a paid vacation. The length of the vacation was 
established by law and depended on the actual number of 
years worked and not on the performance of the workers, 
as it does presently under the Communist Prague regime. 

The judiciary in the Slovak Republic was completely 
independent. This had a marked significance for the work- 
ers in the labor trials. The laborer had the right, guaran- 
teed by law, to sue his employer for cause; he also had 
the right to sue the State for cause, if he was an employee 
thereof. 

The social question of the workers was resolved with 
the cooperation of the representatives of the Slovak work- 
ers, organized in the trade organizations. First, as I men- 
tioned above, it was the Christian-Social Trade Federation 
and, later, the Federation of Industry, Trades, and Fin- 
ances. The trade organizations were non-political and their 
task was to help the government realize its program for 
raising the living and cultural level of the workers. 

Under the concept of social question, people usually 
think of the problem or question of the workers who suf- 
fered most, especially in the last years before World War 
Il. This is not the correct explanation of social policy, be- 
cause not only the factory worker, but also the farmer, 
artisans, the teacher, and the office-worker are equal mem- 
bers of the national collective. This is something which the 
Communists do not want to recognize and the reason why 
they “solve” social questions so speedily. Just how they do 
that is a chapter by itself. If, however, the social question 
is to be solved to the satisfaction of all the adherents of a 
nation, its solution must include the farmer, the business- 
man, and the office-worker. And the Slovak State did just 
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that: as far as the social question went, it took care of 
every category of worker, state and private office-worker. 

For Slovak agriculturists, the most significant day 
undoubtedly was February 22, 1940 (Washington’s birth- 
day), when the parliament of the Slovak Republic passed 
the new Land Reform Act, whereby all the injustices suf- 
fered by the Slovak farmer during the pre-Munich Repub- 
lic were removed. Land reform of the first CzechoSlovak 
Republic did not consider the actual needs of Slovak far- 
mers and distributed the land according ta a political key 
to those in the Czecho-Slovak political parties who bound 
themselves to serve BeneS and T. G. Masaryk: to promote 
the policy of the Prague centralistic government and the 
interests of the Czech nation. 

In a conversation about the new Land Reform Act, 
besides addresses by representatives of the Slovak far- 
mers, Dr. Gejza Medricky, Minister of Agriculture, speak- 
ing for the Slovak Government, among other things, said: 

“Tt is very well known that we do not have too much 
arable land in Slovakia. In the whole of Slovakia we have 
1,618,000 hectares (3,998,078 acres) of wooded and agri- 
cultural land which come under the new Land Reform Act; 
this amounts to 45 percent of all our wooded and agricul- 
tural land. It is evident that the government must be con- 
cerned that this land be worked in the best manner pos- 
sible, that this land provide the food necessary for the 
people here settled, and that this land serve as a perma- 
nent existential foundation for those people who work on 
it. That is just why the significance of the plan from the 
economic side is clear to every individual. But no less is the 
significance of the plan from the political side. In the past 
the Hlinka Slovak People’s Party fought against the in- 
justices which emanated from the realization of the old land 
reform. With today’s discussion about this law and with 
the passage of this plan, the old political demand of the 
Hlinka Slovak People’s Party, that is, the revision of the 
old Land Reform Act, is being realized.” 

In his speech, Dr. Gejza Medricky pointed to the actu- 
ality that 45 percent, that is, almost a half of the land 
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in Slovakia was in the hands of foreigners, while Slovak 
farmers had only a bit more than half of it. The intention 
of the new Land Reform Act was to get the land into the 
hands of Slovak farmers and such people, whose social 
condition required it; furthermore, to avoid economic losses 
with property transfers, to secure the livelihood of the 
population, and to solve the social question which is con- 
nected with an agricultural state (“SLOVAK,” Feb. 25, 
1940). 


The task of executing the Land Reform Act correctly 
and speedily was entrusted to the State Land Office, which 
came into being on the basis of a special law, which the 
Slovak Parliament had voted that same day. According to 
the law, the Land Office had the authority to buy the land 
concerned for the State and then to sell it to Slovak far- 
mers who were interested in it, guaranteeing that they 
would work it to produce the commodities needed by the 
population. 

According to the law, every citizen of the Slovak State 
had a claim to land, if he understood farming, whose pro- 
perties, after the Vienna Arbitration, fell to Hungary and, 
therefore, were forced by the Magyar government to lose 
everything and go to Slovakia empty-handed. Furthermore, 
priority rights to buy land were granted to graduates of 
agricultural schools, then to local people or inhabitants of 
neighboring communities; and where none such could be 
found, the land was distributed to citizens of more remote 
communities of Slovakia. 


Of course, those interested in the land did not get it 
for free. The farmer, who applied for land, had to pay 50 
percent of the sale price, after his application had been ap- 
proved, and the remainder he could pay of in forty years 
in the form of rent to the State. The Land Office compen- 
sated the owners of land which came under the Act by 
paying them the same amount they paid for it, or payment 
was based on productive value. 

The significance of land reform for the Slovak far- 
mer, as well as for the whole Slovak nation, was evaluated 
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by President Dr. Joseph Tiso on March 10, 1940, in Ba- 
novee Nad Bebravou, in this manner: 


“Gradually we shall have to learn to forget the expres- 
sion ‘land reform.’ Land reform with us is not the reward- 
ing of protected children to catch the voters. We are con- 
cerned so that more be produced agriculturally. We must 
increase production. We do not want to reward, to catch, 
voters. No one shall ever again, in any manner whatsoever, 
buy voters in Slovakia! Even in the present situation we 
are self-sufficient. This, however, must not satisfy us. We 
also want to export. That is why we wish to increase our 
agricultural production. 

“The main idea of land reform is: to enable as many 
husbandmen as possible to operate independently. In this 
we shall act sensibly. Wherever anything proves itself, 
there we shall cultivate it. Whatever proves itself, that we 
shall do. There shall also be so-called indivisible property, 
which shall not be parcelled out under any circumstances. 
Furthermore, we must enable a higher degree of agricul- 
ture (experimental agriculture). True, even the farmer 
can experiment, but this can be done only by the man who 
has more. Such a farmer then can make experiments, take 
risks. We need healthy seeds, quality livestock. The small 
farmer is not trained to produce these. Such farmers are 
afraid to give their livestock more so that it could put on 
more weight. The agricultural industry cannot be main- 
tained only by the small farmer. It is the aim of the State 
to increase agricultural production. Therefore, the greater 
agricultural units shall be preserved... No one shall get 
land under the sale price, and no one shall get something 
for nothing. Nothing is valued that comes easily. So, if 
you want land, you shall have to pay for it; if you cannot 
pay the full price, the State will help you pay it in time in 
the form of rent. . . We want to make it possible for our 
brethren in other lands to come here and go into ventures. 
We want to grow in numbers; our ambition is that we be- 
come stronger. I do not fear for the future we have the 
best outlook. There still are some insufficiencies, but that 
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is not because a new state has been born, but because 
there is war around us!” 

Strict, but fatherly words. Only he could speak thus, 
who loved his people and who throughout his life worked 
in its interest. Thus it was that the other half of Slovak 
land got into the hands of Slovak farmers and ceased to 
be the object of business exploitation. And, finally, even 
private investors had it good in Slovakia. They were not 
only given the possibility to enterprise, but were practi- 
cally forced by the government to participate in the build- 
ing of the State, so that even their profits might increase. 

On the social policy of the government depended the 
reeducation of the population — the policy carried out in 
the spirit of Christian charity towards ones neighbor, of 
mutual assistance, cooperation, and understanding. The aim 
of the reeducation of the people was to remove the blights 
of the past which, under the influence of pressure from the 
East, began to find opportune soil even in Slovakia, espe- 
cially among the Lutherans. Special attention was given 
to the reeducation of employers and owners of larger and 
smaller industrial enterprises; the relationship between 
employer and employee was explained according to the 
teaching of the social Pope, Leo XIII, who said in the en- 
cyclical Rerum Novarum: 

“Religion teaches the wealthy owner and the employer 
that their work people are not to be accounted their bonds- 
men; that in every man they must respect his dignity and 
worth as a man and as a Christian; that labor for wages 
is not a thing to be ashamed of, if we lend ear to right 
reason and to Christian philosophy, but is to a man’s cre- 
dit, enabling him to earn his living in an honorable way; 
and that it is shameful and inhuman to treat men like 
chattels to make money by, or to look upon them merely 
as so much muscle or physical strength. Again the Church 
teaches that, in dealing with the workingman, religion and 
the good of his soul must be kept in mind. Hence the em- 
ployer is bound to see that the worker has time for his re- 
ligious duties; that he be not exposed to corrupting influ- 
ences and i ace RA RY and that he be not led 
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away to neglect his home and family, or to squander his 
earnings. Furthermore, the employer must never tax his 
work people beyond their strength, or employ them in work 
unsuited to their sex or age. His great and principal duty 
is to give every one what is just. Doubtless before deciding 
whether wages are fair, many things have to be consid- 
ered; but wealthy owners and all masters of labor should 
be mindful of this — that to exercise pressure upon the 
indigent and the destitute for the sake of gain, and to 
gather one’s profit out of the need of another, is condemned 
by all laws, human and Divine.” 


On the other hand, workingmen were expected to carry 
out honestly and fairly all equitable agreements freely en- 
tered into; never to injure the property of an employer 
uselessly and maliciously; never to resort to violence in 
defending their own cause and to avoid riots and disor- 
ders; and, finally, to have nothing to do with persons who 
stand in th service of Communism, endeavoring to sow dis- 
sention and dissatisfaction among the working people and 
ultimately to enslave them. 

The results of reeducation were demonstrated especially 
when Dr. Karvas, chairman of the Office of Supplies, ada- 
mantly opposed all warranted increases in wages for work- 
ingmen. At that time the employers stood by the working- 
men and thus embarrassed Dr. Karvas: instead of hourly 
wages, they gradually began to introduce piece-work so 
that the workmen could gain their increases, but not to sap 
their strength and exploit them. This arrangement was 
done in agreement with the trade organizations and the 
workingmen themselves; Karvas, therefore, could not pun- 
ish employers for increasing wages with out his permission. 

The life of cohabitation of the citizens in the Slovak 
State resembled the life of a well-ordered family. Slovakia 
was the envy of States with richer traditions and of na- 
tions more numerous than the Slovaks. The Slovak work- 
ingman really never had it so good, and probably never 
will have it again, until a free and independent Slovakia, 
based on Christian principles, is again established. 
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ISRAEL AND SLOVAKIA 
K. Culen 


Israel is in the news today. And it has been in the 
news since it was founded in 1948. Israel is the youngest 
state of the oldest nation on earth. Israel is in a precarious 
situation, being surrounded as it is by enemies who have 
proclaimed it their aim to force the Israeli into the sea and 
destroy the State. To do this, however, they need weapons 
and ammunition. The Skoda works of Pilsen, Bohemia, has 
contacted with Egypt to provide materials of war, presum- 
ably with the approbation of Moscow — the same Skoda 
works which worked so efficiently for Hitler during the 
past war and is now working overtime for the men of the 
Kremlin, the works that British and U.'S. bombers, it seems, 
were not allowed to destroy. 


It is both interesting and surprising that the Com- 
munists began so willingly to supply weapons against Israel, 
since it is an admitted fact that no one helped the idea of 
Communism more than the Jews: they were its creators, 
its standard-bearers, and its propagators throughout the 
world, It is also interesting to note that it was the Czechs 
who began to supply weapons of war to the enemies of 
Israel, even though no one in the whole wide world sup- 
ported Czech interests more than the Jews. 


The Jews openly admit that their independence is 
threatened. And they vow that they shall fight to. preserve 
it. And that is, indeed, a very nice and proper thing to do. 

John Kollar, the Slovak writer, once wrote: Every one 
who is worthy of freedom knows how to respect the free- 
dom of others. 

The Jews renewed their independent state after 2000 
years of alien rule, while the Slovaks rid themselves of 
alien domination after a 1000 years. But it is a fact that, 
excepting the Czechs, no other nation was against Slovak 
statehood as were the Jews. 

In 1939, when minister Mraéna intervened in the State 
Department in Washington for recognition of the Slovak 
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Republic, officials of the Department told him directly they 
had no objections to such recognition. We know that the 
American ambassador in Budapest intervened several times 
and recommended the recognition of the Slovak Republic. 
Against recognition were certain political circles which 
were greatly influenced by Jewish circles. The latter have 
been and still are of the opinion that the Slovaks must be 
under Czech domination. Before the creation of the political 
“Czecho-Slovak” monstrosity of T. G. Masaryk and Dr. 
Edward BeneS, the same circles favored the domination of 
the Slovaks by the Magyars. In every instant, in the strug- 
gle of the Slovaks for freedom, the Jews always supported 
the oppressors of the Slovaks. 


Indeed, it would be apropos to learn directly from a 
Jewish source by what reckoning the Jews came to the 
conclusion that they are entitled to a state while the Slo- 
vaks are not. If they are not of such a mind, why do they 
oppose Slovak statehood? 


If the Jews honestly believe that no one shall be able 
to kill the idea of Jewish statehood, we, on the other hand, 
assure them that the Slovaks believe the same thing in 
their case. All nations endeavor to attain independence. We 
believe that the time is coming when nation will cease op- 
pressing nation. The Slovaks firmly believe that they will 
one day enjoy political independence, their own Slovak Re- 
public, founded on Christian, democratic principles. Is it in 
the interests of the Jews who lived in Slovakia and would 
still want to live there to persevere to the last moment on 
the side of the enemies of the Slovak people, against Slo- 
vak independence? We cannot believe that it is. 


Preferring one nation to another is not just. There 
must be no exceptions. Even the Czechs must be no ex- 
ception with their claim that every mature, self-sustaining 
nation which knows how to manage itself is entitled to 
independence. If a nation is not left to itself, how can it 
be known whether it can manage itself or not? According 
to the Czechs, the Slovak people was not such a nation. 
During the war, however, the Slovaks proved conclusively 
that they were a mature and self-sustaining nation, demon- 
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strating in the Slovak Republic that they were able and 
capable of managing their own affairs even without Czech 
intervention. 


Nevertheless, the Jews of the whole world are still op- 
posed to Slovak independence, not a single Jewish organi- 
zation voicing itself openly for it. They were the backbone 
of the anti-Slovak propaganda of Dr. Edward Benes (Klin- 
ger, Benau, Kunossy, Hajdu, Weisskopf, Dr. Sariisky, Haas- 
Kysucky, Frisch, etc.). 


The Slovaks are of the opinion that the Jewish nation 
is entitled to state independence, if it so desires. The same 
goes for every nation in the entire world. And, hence, that 
holds for their own Slovak nation. 


The Jewish State would have collapsed long ago without 
foreign loans and gifts. The Slovak State did not owe any- 
body anything; it got along nicely without foreign loans 
and gifts during the most trying years of the war. Con- 
versely, the leaders of the Slovak Republic were executed, 
imprisoned, disfranchized, deported and dispossessed, be- 
cause it was alleged that others did owe Slovakia quite a 
bit — the same Slovakia that the Czechs had complained 
about so many years as being an expensive ballast. 


The Slovaks never abandoned their territory. All neigh- 
boring nations, except the Czechs, were for Slovak inde- 
pendence. Slovakia, twice as large as Israel, had a majority 
of Slovak inhabitants. And yet, the very same Jews, who 
so enthusiastically and uncompromisingly are fighting for 
their own independence, fought and are still fighting against 
Slovak independence. Certainly it must be perfectly clear 
that if the Slovaks are not entitled to independence, then 
certainly neither are the Jews. But if that were the case, 
it would mean that we are still living in a period of racism, 
in which some nations are preferred, while others are op- 
pressed and suppressed. 


A nation cannot be fighting for its own independence 
with one hand and striking against the independence of 
other nations with the other. The Jews, however, are doing 
just that in the case of the Slovaks. 
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FOREWORD 


The Communist occupation of Slovakia carved deep 
wounds not only into the social and political structure of 
Slovak life as political occupations and changes used to 
do in the past. The totalitarian character of Communism 
has the specific quality that it affects all the important 
sectors of national life, be it religion or philosophy, arts 
or literature. 

Due to the peculiar circumstances under which the 
Slovak people were deprived of national independence and 
became a defenseless prey of foreign domination, the cul- 
tural life of Slovakia suffered probably the strongest im- 
pact among all Soviet satellites. The reasons are many. 
First of all the character of Slovak literature and writers. 
Slovak culture developed through the ages under Western 
influences. This is true namely in regard to the Slovak 
literature which originated in the classical climate of the 
Catholic University of Trnava, founded in 1635.) With 
exception of the Gothic period, we find in Slovak literature 
all the literary currents from humanism through baroque 
to classicism, romanticism, realism, Catholic “moderne,” 
and surrealism. In fact, the classical reminiscences, the 
era of enlightenment and romanticism gave birth to Slo- 
vak poetry and prose. Some of the influences appeared 
later, or lasted longer, or else their form was not pure, 
but we find analogies for this phenomenon in all Slavic 
literatures. 

More than in poetic and literary forms, the Western 
influences and Western orientation of the Slovak liter- 
ature is evident in the contents and in the mission that 
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poetry and prose aimed to accomplish in the life of the 
Slovak people. Slovak poets and novelists beginning with 
Jan Holly (2) in the eighteenth century, and the group of 
Ludovit Stir(3) in the nineteenth century to Hviezdo- 
slav(4), Vajansky, Razus, Zarnov, Urban, Hronsky, Be- 
niak, etc., saw the real function of Slovak literature pri- 
marily in equipping the Slovak people with the spiritual 
resources necessary for survival and the fight for free- 
dom. They endeavored to bring the Slovak people to an 
awareness of their spiritual and national individuality and 
fought for their political and social rights. Like the poetry 
of Mickiewicz, Krasinski and Slowacki, “summoned the 
Poles from political enslavement to a spiritual life and re- 
vealed them completely new perspectives of moral respon- 
sibility resulting from the nation’s political situation,’ (5) 
in the same way the Slovaks learned through the works of 
their poets and novelists to regard the national cause as 
a question of honor and the supreme moral criterion 
around which the entire spiritual life of the nation was 
crystallized. 

Slovak poets and novelists who regarded their mis- 
sion, as described above, could not nourish any illusion 
about their fate under Communist rule. They knew that 
literature, as a means of expression of the national soul 
and at the same time the most efficient instrument in the 
intellectual struggle for reshaping nation’s patterns of 
thinking, would be the first cultural field undergoing sub- 
stantial changes and losses, The Slovak intelligentsia also 
knew that the Czech politicians returning behind the Red 
Army in Slovakia would take revenge on all patriotic Slo- 
vaks who claimed the right of self-determination for the 
Slovak people and applied or advocated the same when the 
occasion had arrived. 

Thousands of Slovak intellectuals, therefore, preferred 
the exile with all its uncertainties and miseries to the 
Czecho-Communist rule. Among the intellectual émigrés 
the writers who were the true representatives of Slovak 
literature between the wars and made a name for them- 
selves by their works and outstanding talents have been 
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more numerous than it appears in the literary production 
of the last ten years in exile. There was, at the beginning, 
not only the most popular novelist of the period 1918-1939, 
Milo Urban, whose “Zivy Bié’”’ (Living Whip) was trans- 
lated into several European languages, but also Andrej 
Zarnov, whose poetry became an efficacious instrument 
in the Slovak national struggle and summoned the young 
Slovak intelligentsia to fight for justice and freedom. Both 
were later kidnapped by the Czech Communists in Austria 
and only Zarnov succeeded in a dramatic flight from 
Slovakia again and today fights for his ideas in exile. 
There are many others who preferred exile to Commun- 
ist rule and far from Slovakia — in Argentina, the U. S. 
A., Canada, Australia, etc., in deep sorrow and fiery re- 
sistance fight for their people’s freedom. Among them is 
Joseph C. Hronsky, the most prolific and undoubtedly one of 
the greatest Slovak novelists, who celebrated just recently, 
or rather the Slovaks in the free world celebrated his 
60th anniversary. The literary work of J. C. Hronsky 
is of such artistic value and importance for the Slovak 
literature that even the literary historian of the Slovak 
University of today, professor A. Mraz, was forced to 
acknowledge that many of Hronsky’s works “belonged 
among the best works of the Slovak post-war literature 
by their qualities of style and composition.” In regard to 
Hronsky’s novel “‘Pisar Graé’”’ (Clerk Gra¢), Mraz even 
writes about “bravour of composition”; he sees in his 
first novels “complicated artistic instrumentality” and 
commends him for “exceptional and privileged interpret- 
ing of the common people, as well as of refined and cul- 
tivated souls and hearts of women.” During the war years, 
in his German book on Slovak literature, professor Mraz 
qualified J. C. Hronsky’s novel “Jozef Mak,” which was 
also translated into German, as “one of the best works 
of the Slovak post-war literature,” and the author as the 
“most prolific Slovak novelist.” 
Altogether J. C. Hronsky published over 50 volumes 
of short novels, beautiful tales for children, novels de- 
scribing the life of Slovak peasants and workers, and mas- 
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terpieces on the life of the Slovak small-town intelligent- 
sia (Clerk Graé, The Prophecy of Doctor Stankovsky), 
with all social and ideological problems and struggles of 
Slovakia’s post-war dramatic evolution. Usually regarded 
as the heir and follower of Martin Kukutéin’s realism in 
Slovak literature, Hronsky attained new artistic heights 
and in many respects even surpassed Kukucin, who is con- 
sidered even by the Communist regime as a “classic” of 
Slovak literature. Hronsky’s spiritual world is broad and 
deep, his sphere of artistic interests is extensive and ma- 
nifold, his style and composition masterly clear and lin- 
guistically perfect and beautiful. 

At the beginning of his literary career, the Slovak 
peasant in his traditional way of life, poverty, patient 
heroism, and sturdy mentality was a favorite subject of 
novels. Having made his mark with short stories from 
Slovak village life, in which realism matched the best 
works of the founder of Slovak literary realism, Martin 
Kukucin, Hronsky moved into the domain of literature for 
children and youth and, later, into the domain of social 
and psychological problems of smalltown people, proceed- 
ing from short stories and tales to more and more com- 
plicated and artistically eloborated forms of novel. 

Hronsky emerged very soon as a towering ‘person- 
ality from the group of post-war novelists and writers. 
His remarkable literary work constituted a link between 
the talented Slovak novelists of the previous generation 
and modern Slovak literature modeled on Western Euro- 
pean literary currents. Not an epigon of anyone, Hronsky 
created from his own spiritual funds and had a strong 
appeal primarily to the heart of the young generation of 
writers among whom his new shade of realism had many 
followers. 

Hronsky’s significance in Slovak cultural life was, 
however, extraordinary not only in literature. His literary 
activity was doubled by his achievements in the highest 
Slovak cultural institution ‘“Matica Slovenska”’ (The Slo- 
vak Institute), founded in 1863 with the aim to spread 
Slovak cultural values and defend Slovak traditions against 
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Magyar tendencies of assimilation, There was rarely a 
Slovak writer who successfully combined a highly de- 
veloped literary talent with such organizational ability as it 
has been in the case of J. C. Hronsky. Acording to many 
serious cultural workers (cf. Culen’s and Hrusovsky’s 
articles in the “Slovenské Obrana” and the “Kanadsky 
Slovak”), J. C. Hronsky has done more useful work in the 
few years of his administration of the “Slovak Institute” 
than any one of his predecessors during long periods. 
Thousands of new books wer edited every year by his 
merits, new cultural sections organized, equipped and re- 
organized, a new large printery built, and new activities 
initiated. 

The “Slovak Institute’ — an institution of many 
merits in the field of conservation of Slovak traditions, 
culture, popular art, theater, purity of language — played 
an important role in Slovak cultural life at all times since 
its foundation in the nineteenth century. Election to lead- 
ing functions in this institution was considered one of the 
highest honors in Slovakia and it undoubtedly was. J. C. 
Hronsky was elected and reelected. 

For the Communist regime such merits have been, 
however, “crimes” against the “people’s democracy and 
revolution,” and J. C. Hronsky was arrested before the 
Red Army accomplished the occupation of Slovakia. After 
many unsuccessful attempts, he finally escaped from a 
prison and fled from Slovakia through Austria into Italy, 
and later found refuge in Argentina, where he lives, deep- 
ly convinced that the Slovaks will never give up their 
fight for freedom and their Christian traditions. 

We mention Hronsky’s case in this connection as an 
example of the Slovak national tragedy. There are many 
others, who in literature, science, arts, and in the political 
and economic life of Slovakia, created works of value and 
have been silenced by the Communist regime, or preferred 
freedom in exile, as Hronsky did. In the following pages 
an attempt has been made to present, in a very restricted 
way, the main features of the Slovak literature under the 
Communist rule. The author has scrupulously tried to paint 
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the picture objectively, and the publishing committee of 
the review “The Slavic and East-European Studies” saw to 
it that the study might remain within the limits of a sci- 
entific work. 

There is only one objective this study aims at: to 
serve the cause of truth and freedom which in Slovakia as 
well as in other satellite countries have been temporarily 
stifled. 

J. K. 


1. Cf. Branislav Varsik: Le Probléme des nationalités 4 I Uni- 
versité de Trnava, Bratislava, 1938. 

2. Jan Holly (1785-1849) most gifted poet and disciple of A. 
Bernolak, glorified in three poems Slovakia’s greatness of one thous- 
and years ago, “Svatopluk” (1833), “Cyrilo-Methodiada” (1835), and 
“Slav” (1839). He also translated the main works of Greek and 
Roman classics into the Slovak language and prepared the Slovak 
renaissance. 

3. Cf. Hans Kohn: “Pan-Slavism, Its History and Ideology,” 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1953; and Ernest Denis: “Les 
Slovaques,’ Paris, Delgrave, 1917. 

4. P. O. Hviezdoslav (1849-1921) by his own name Pavol Or- 
szagh, is considered the most talented Slovak poet. His poetry 
was published in fifteen large volumes, one of them, “Bloody Son- 
nets,” was translated also into English. His main works are “He- 
rodes and Herodias” (drama), the epics “Hajnikova Zena, Ezo a 
Gabor Vlkolinsky, Agar, Rachel, Kain,’ etc. He also published four 
volumes of translations from World literatures, Goethe’s Faust, 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet and Mid-Summer Night’s Dream, the main 
works of Shiller, Lermontov, Slowacki and Madach’s “The Tragedy 
of Man.” 

5. Cf. Harvard Slavic Studies, Vol. 2, 1954, p. 323-4. 


SLOVAK LITERATURE UNDER THE SOVIET IMPACT 


Within a decade of the forced inclusion of Slovakia 
within the Soviet orbit, Slovak literature went through 
most peculiar transformations. If Slovak novelists and 
poets, generally more conservative and traditional than Po- 
lish, Czech or Slovene writers, did not leave the country 
or choose silence, they were abruptly compelled to adapt 
their literary creeds, forms and subjects to a new line of 
“socialist realism” and to an exclusively Eastern orienta- 
tion. 


The main characteristics of Slovak literature were pa- 
triotism, pan-slavism, universalism and a deep religious 
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spirit. The generation after John Holly, namely John Kol- 
lar and the group of L. Stir, turned their eyes, as found- 
ers of nineteenth century panslavism, to Russia but their 
literary works, education and philosophy were fundamen- 
tally Western. They were educated at German Universities 
and, while Kollar’s “Daughter of Slava” was modelled on 
Dante and Petrarca, L. Stir and his group were under the 
influence of German romanticism, having for masters 
Herder and Hegel (in their philosophy).! It was in poetry 
only that Mickiewicz, Slowacki, Krasinski and Pushkin 
were their ideals. Kollar’s idea of “Slavic reciprocity” re- 
frained from any attempt to mould the political ideology 
or the religious character of any Slav group. He aimed 
merely at cultural and literary reciprocity, and his philo- 
sophy was humanistic.” He only is worthy of liberty who 
respects the liberty of all; he who forges the chains of 
others, is himself a slave; when thou callest for a Slav, 
there must respond a man,” are his famous axioms. 

According to W. Bobek, one of the best foreign schol- 
ars on Slovak literature, Slovakia can be reasonably con- 
sidered as the classical country of the Slavic idea, with 
several conceptions of panslavism based on the equality of 
Slavic peoples. However, an identification of the idea of a 
Slavic cooperation with russophilism was rare; it appeared 
as a result of national depression and despair.? 

Such was the case of L. Star, for whom ‘“Panslavism 
in the political sense was a chimera,” but who later, ac- 
cording to W. Lednicki, formulated about 1850 “the most 
complete and consistently developed program for the sub- 
jugation of Slavs to Russia in his book ‘“‘Slavdom and the 
World of the Future’’!. Star wrote his book in a period of 
“National depression and despair,” as mentioned by Bo- 
bek. (The book was written in German and never appeared 
in Slovak). 

During the last decades of the nineteenth century 
and the years before and during the first World War, Slo- 
vak literary and cultural life was dominated to some ex- 
tent by Slovak Russophiles like Vajansky and Skultéty. 
However, this was merely an interlude; for after the war, 
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the influence of French, English and even Scandinavian 
writers which was manifest among the younger poets and 
novelists (I. Krasko, V. Roy, P. O. Hiviezdoslav, M. Ra- 
zus), gained ground firmly and without resistance. The 
Russophile orientation in Slovak literature was chiefly due 
to the political situation following the Austro-Hungarian 
compromise of 1867, when the Slovaks were left at the 
mercy of Hungarian efforts of assimilation. As the Slo- 
vak poets and novelists saw that the only hope for a Slo- 
vak national survival was in Russia’s power, they gave full 
expression to this belief in their literary works. But they 
did not mean to exchange one oppression for another. 


The Bolshevik Revolution and the results of the First 
World War changed the picture. The Revolution destroyed 
the panslavistic and Russophile dreams of Slovak poets. 
While fulfilling their hope for emancipation from Hunga- 
rian rule by creating the Czecho-Slovak Republic with the 
Czechs, it left the Slovaks free to choose their cultural 
orientation. They either turned again to the West or they 
used their own spiritual and moral traditions for creative 
inspiration. The general trend of Slovak literature in poetry 
as well as in prose was to broaden its range of interests 
and to become responsive to European literary curents® 
The main representatives of Slovak literature between the 
two Wars were uninterested in Soviet Russia, except for a 
small group of proletarian or left-wing poets and writers 
under Czech influence. Only three or four of them ac- 
quired literary recognition and even fame. The older gen- 
eration of Slovak poets, headed by P. O. Hviezdoslav, V. 
Roy, Ivan Krasko and Martin Razus, continued to create 
in the traditional forms or, like Hviezdoslav, to use the 
European literary forms and currents corresponding to 
his great talent and creativeness. In prose, the masters 
were the realists Kukuéin,6é Hronsky, Tajovsky, T. Van- 
sova, Timrava and L. Podjavorinska. 

The younger generation looked for new forms to for- 
eign literatures. The really successful literary works of 
more than ephemeral value were those which drew their 
motives from Slovak life, their inspiration from Slovak 
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national traditions and their art from their own spiritual 
reserves (Milo Urban, J. C. Hronsky, A. Zarnov, V. Be- 
niak, J. Smrek, E. Boleslav Lukaé, S. Kréméry, T. J. 
GaSpar, J. HruSovsky). Consciously or unconsciously, they 
belonged to the West and also to their country’s social and 
ideological evolution. Their orientation was continental 
in form, in philosophy and in motivation. All the Euro- 
pean curents and literary schools, from symbolism and 
impressionism to Catholic modernism (especially French) 
and surrealism, characterized Slovak literature between 
the wars. According to Bobek, it equalled Czech literature,7 
and acording to A. Mraz, it “fought for a place in the 
context of world literatures.’’8 

The second World War did not change substantially 
the orientation of Slovak literature. Being an island where, 
until the fall of 1944, the German impact was neither vio- 
lent nor apparent, Slovakia experienced a strongly liter- 
ary and cultural development. The trend remained West- 
ern, nationalist, conservative and traditional. 


With the “liberation’”’ of the country, the shock of the 
Soviet impact was violent, spreading deep and wide through- 
out the literary and cultural life of Slovakia. A short 
analysis brings to light the following features of contem- 
porary Slovak literature. 


Socialist Realism and the Soviet Model 


A small group of proletarian poets, surrealists and 
left-wing critics or novelists, headed by L. Novomesky, 
who along with J. Rob Poniéan, was the only prominent 
poet in the group before 1945, not only took over literary 
and cultural life while Slovakia was still occupied by the 
Russian Army, but they also decided who would be al- 
lowed to continue as writer, poet, journalist or scientist 
and what kind of literature they would be allowed to pub- 
lish. If the writers wished to continue their work, they had 
to become members of a Society of writers, organized on 
the Soviet model. Their main duties were to extirpate the 
“corrupting” influence of Western “bourgeois and fascist” 
writers and to follow the line of “great socialist Soviet 
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literature,” inspired by the ideals brought to reality by 
Stalinism. The Slogan was “progress” and the name of the 
new current was “socialist realism,” though many of the 
main actors in this “revolutionary reshaping” of the Slo- 
vak literature were imitators of pre-war French surreal- 
ism (R. Fabry, V. Reisel, M. Mittelman). Soviet literature 
“with its surpassing wealth of ideas, its burning socialist 
patriotism, its new humanism,” was destined to be the 
highest ideal for Slovak literature. 


This reshaping of Slovak cultural life was put into 
practice not only without regard for tradition, but also 
without the true representatives of Slovak literature be- 
tween the wars, known by their works and their outstand- 
ing talent. Neither the best novelist of the period 1918- 
1939, Milo Urban (b. 1904) whose Living Whip? was trans- 
lated into several European languages, nor the prominent 
poet Valentin Beniak (b. 1894), nor Andrej Zarnov (b. 1903) 
whose poetry by its fiery language and resounding verse 
became an effective instrument in the Slovak national 
struggle and who summoned the young Slovak intelligent- 
sia to a struggle for justice and freedom, took part in the 
new trend. They preferred to be silent. Zarnov, who was 
under constant threat of arrest and deportation and many 
times imprisoned, later left his country to fight for his 
ideas in exile. Tido J. GaSpar (b. 1893) author of splendid 
short novels and exotic tales, was also silenced in prison. 
Many others whose names were held up as worthy repre- 
sentatives of Slovak literature before 1945 fled to Argen- 
tina, the U. S. A., Canada, Australia and other places, 
with deep sorrow and in a spirit of fiery resistance, pre- 
ferring exile to Communist rule. Among them is the pro- 
lific novelist J. C. Hronsky (b. 1896) whose works de- 
scribed in masterly fashion the social turmoil and poli- 
tical struggles of the Slovaks,1° and talented literary cri- 
tics and aesthetes as professor HB. Zatko-Bor, Stanislav 
Meéiar and Jan Mestan¢éik, the poets R. Dilong — prolific 
and emotional, with his rapturous lyricism, — M. Sprinc, 
K. Strmen, Jan Okal, J. Doransky, J. BeSehovsky, Maru- 
sa Juskova, J. Zvonar-Tien, Hrtus-Jurina, historians (Hru- 
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Sovsky, Culen, Duréansky), linguists (prof. Bartek), pub- 
licists (Dr. P. Pauéo, Dr. S. Polakovié, Dr. J. Miku, Dr. 
J. Cieker, Dr. A. Grébert, Dr. J. Gleiman, prof. Zuibek, 
Nahalka), a dozen university professors and over a hun- 
dred highly educated young priests who had prepared 
for their careers as professors and educators at the uni- 
versities of Rome, Paris Louvain, Innsbruck, Brussels and 
elsewhere. 

To understand the vast change brought about by this 
“reshaping” of Slovak literature, we must remember that 
the proletarian poets, like the surrealists, were only a 
small group alien to the Slovak literary tradition and spi- 
ritual atmosphere.!! For the most part, they grew up un- 
der the influence of Czech Marxist or Communist intel- 
lectuals and writers (J. Wolker, V. Nezval, J. Futik, Se- 
kanina). Their movement with its journal Dav, originated 
in Prague. Novomesky, Poniéan, Okali, Clementis and 
others brought their revolutionary ideas and left-wing 
orientation into the Slovak puritan literary ‘atmosphere 
as university students in the Czech capital. Poniéan de- 
clared this proudly during the ‘Congress of National Cul- 
ture” held in Prague in 1948. At the same time he con- 
demned ‘Czech cultural imperialism” and the tendency 
to assimilate which, according to him, was the consistent 
aim of Prague’s bourgeois regimes between the Wars.!2 

During the twenties, the group even tried to trans- 
plant into Slovakia Communist literary aesthetics. They 
made appeals to break from traditonal themes and forms, 
favored collectivism rather than individualism, materialism 
instead of idealism, and often hurt religious feelings by their 
youthful revolt against God and Christian traditions. In the 
thirties the group had direct contact with Moscow (Novo- 
mesky attended the Congress of Writers in Moscow and 
Ilja Ehrenburg appeared in Bratislava), but it was still 
Prague whose Czech Marxist poets and intellectuals (jour- 
nal Tvorba) ideologically nourished Slovak proletarian 
literature and prescribed its aesthetics. 

After 1945 the group, strengthened by surrealists 
and young intellectuals reared during World War II, con- 
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tinued their revolt against individualism, subjectivism, art 
for art’s sake, petty-bourgeois realism and clericalism. 
Their concept of “socialist realism,” based on the philoso- 
phy of dialectical materialism, the Marx-Leninist theory 
of literature, a new approach to “reality” and active par- 
ticipation in building a new Socialist society, was this time 
imposed by the political power of the Comunist party. In 
reviews and in the daily press, the literary critics asked 
for conformity with Russian literature, condemned all 
“apolitical” approaches and proudly declared that the 
struggle for socialism was a struggle for a new and true 
art. 

As the Communist Party had unlimited control over all 
newspapers, reviews and publishing firms and the exclus- 
ive right to permit or prohibit publication, traditional Slo- 
vak literature abruptly disappeared. Literary production 
is organized by the Party and its organs, literature was 
planned to obtain rapid spiritual reorientation, i.e., so- 
vietization and conformity with Russia and mental russi- 
fication. 

Under such circumstances, Slovak literature was not 
only impoverished but also became an imitation of Soviet 
literature rather than an expression of the Slovak soul. 
Filled with slogans and praise of Communism and its 
leaders, exaggerating social differences and struggling 
against religion and old traditions, ‘socialist realism” has 
little in common with artistic values or true realism. 


Mental and Spiritual Russification 


In addition, there was a steadily increasing flood of 
translations of Soviet books, to sovietize the literary life 
of Slovakia not only in form but also in spirit. 

An analysis of books published under the present re- 
gime!l’ shows that at the end of 1953 and in the first month 
of 1954, forty-one translations of poetry and prose were 
published in Slovakia. Twenty-two of those translations 
were from Russian literature, nineteen from all others. 
Moder Soviet writers were represented by sixteen works, 
the Russian classics by five. Of nineteen translations from 
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non-Russian literatures. thirteen works were written by 
Communists, the others, apart from a translation of Ovid, 
are works of Mark Twain, Maupassant, Bendel and others, 
depicting the moral decadence of Western society. 

The picture is similar in the production of books for 
children and youth. Of forty-three books published in the 
same period (end of 1953 and beginning of 1954) twenty- 
one works were written by Slovak writers, eighteen by Rus- 
sians and the rest by Czech, Hungarian and Rumanian 
authors. No Western writers were represented. Six Slovak 
original works and fourteen translations from Russian 
were purely propaganda. 

Sovietization and mental russification do not appear 
only in the number of translations from Russian and So- 
viet satellite languages. By the exclusion of Western liter- 
atures, a sort of “cultural iron curtain” is built in Slova- 
kia, because Slovak writers are absolutely dependent on 
Soviet sources, considered by the regime as “the most 
progressive in the world.” 

Under the heading “Marx-Leninism’ one finds sixty- 
nine publications, twenty-five Slovak originals, thirty-eight 
translations from Russian, two from German (the works 
of Marx and Engels), one from Hungarian and one from 
Bulgarian. Though some Slovak intellectuals have mas- 
tered the Western languages, there is no translation from 
French, English or any other Western tongue. 

If we consider that books translated from Russian are 
published in tens of thousands and that they are sold at 
reduced prices, the picture is clear: mental russification 
and sovietization is promoted by every available method. 


Reforms of the Slovak Language 


Following the “theory given to Marxist philology by 
J. Stalin in his work, Marxism and Philological Questions 
and the Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR” 
the new Slovak “working intelligentsia” not only changed 
the spirit, structure and forms of literature but also re- 
formed the language.14 Some of the changes effected by 
the Communists were proposed by Prof. H. Bartek before 
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and during World War II to simplify Slovak orthography. 
An expert on linguistics, Prof. Bartek advocated his re- 
forms on the grounds of scientific research and the evolu- 
tion of the Slovak language, which is, according to A. 
Senn, “more archaic than Czech and Polish,” that is one 
of the most archaic Slavic languages.15 Consequently, not 
all the changes can be regarded as harmful or unneces- 
sary; and Slovak exiles as well as the Siovak press in the 
free world basically accepted this reform. Since the eigh- 
teenth century, when Anthony Bernolak (1762-1813), 
learned philologist and patriot, wrote a grammar of the Slo- 
vak language and a huge dictionary in six languages and 
gave a set of rules of orthography, eliminating the use of 
Latin in Slovak cultural and literary life, the Slovak lan- 
guage has been a field of study for highly educated cler- 
gymen, Catholic and Protestant, and for enthusiastic na- 
tionalists. 

The reform of 1844, which is mistakenly presented 
by some Slavists as the date of birth of the Slovak liter- 
ary language, was brought about by the participation of 
Protestant ministers and Catholic priests, though the re- 
form was popularized by L. Stur.16 Star himself acted as 
a nationalist leader aiming at the union of the Slovak 
people, the greater number of whom (over 80% Catho- 
lics) have written in Slovak since the counter-Reforma- 
tion. Catholics used as a basis one of the Western Slovak 
dialects, whereas the Protestants, who accepted the Lu- 
theran faith from Bohemia (Czech lands) together with 
an archaic Czech translation of the Bible, used, apart 
from German, as their liturgical language, richly adorned 
with Slovak expressions, Regarding the division as a 
great misfortune in the face of strong Magyarization, 
Stur fought for the unity of a literary language and a 
compromise between the Lutheran and the Catholic ad- 
herents of the Bernolak school. This resulted in the ac- 
ceptance of a central dialect as a new Slovak literary 
language,17 but preserved much of the beauty of expres- 
sion and idiom of other Slovak dialects. This reform, and 
the rich literature which developed later, was merely an 
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instrument in the struggle for national survival. The Slo- 
vak intellectuals were convinced that the very existence 
of the nation depended upon the preservation of its lan- 
guage, and that national identity was bound up with lan- 
guage. As a result, there was until recently a kind of “‘sanc- 
tity of language’ among the Slovaks. Applying a reform 
by referring to the rules laid down for Marxist philoso- 
phy by J. Stalin cannot but hurt the Slovaks in their most 
sensitive spot. 
Revaluation of Literary History 


Very soon after the Communists took over the direc- 
tion of cultural affairs in Slovakia, after the potential op- 
position either fled the country or was silenced, Slovak 
literary history was revaluated. The first revaluation was 
made as early as 1948 when the Slovak Academy of Sci- 
ences and Arts, founded during the Slovak Republic, edited 
the History of Slovak Literature.18’ The author, professor 
Andrej Mraz, was not a Communist before the War, and 
during the War he published in German another history 
of Slovak literature. His new work, however, mirrors in 
some respects the present situation in the cultural life of 
Slovakia. 

Aware that the Eastern orientation of Slovakia’s cul- 
tural life had been made a fait accompli by the so-called 
“Program of KoSice” which clearly stated the Slavic, i.e., 
Russian orientation of Slovak culture, professor Mraz 
adapted his work to the new situation. He revised his 
judgment of writers and poets who were in prisons (T. J. 
GaSpar) or in exile. Proletarian and surrealist poets on the 
other hand became more talented, their novels and poetry 
of greater importance and artistic value. On the whole his 
book was written in the way of pre-War literary schools, 
his phraseology shows little similarity with the Marxist- 
Leninist literary critics of the years following Novomes- 
ky’s imprisonment and the condemnation to the gallows of 
Clementis, the intellectual leader of the group. 

The revaluation of Slovak literary history by Prof. 
Mraz is more interesting as far as the general approach to 
Slovak literature is concerned. The Program of Kosice, 
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which defined the ideological orientation for the future, 
puts an end to an old controversy about Slovak national, 
cultural and literary individuality. This document stated 
that “the relation between Czechs and Slovaks should be 
that of separate nations joined in common interest in a 
single State.”19 The Communist intellectuals also proud- 
ly manifested their desire to see Slovaks as an autonomous 
Soviet Republic rather than a province dominated by 
Prague. Professor Mraz adapted the History of Slovak Lit- 
erature to this “nationalist” atmosphere of the years 
1945-48, and consequently he included “ex cathedra” into 
the Slovak cultural and literary heritage not only the 
writings of Sts. Cyril and Methodius and those of their 
disciples, which had been consistently, though erroneously, 
claimed by the Czechs, but also the Latin works of all 
scholars and writers who were of Slovak origin. He took 
an objective and favorable view, considering the circum- 
stances, of the Slovak literature created by Catholics in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


The thesis that the Slovaks and not the Czechs are 
the true heirs of Great Moravia, that there existed a clear 
distinction, during the centuries, between Czechs and Slo- 
vaks and their languages, and that the Slovaks preserved 
a consciousness of their ethnic and cultural individuality 
and their continuity with the first Slovak kingdom of Great 
Moravia, were accepted as historical facts by Mraz. He 
supported his position by quotations and references to. the 
works of Slovak writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Mraz also accepted the point of view that the 
archaic Czech language, which was brought into Slovakia 
by the Czech Protestants “who found shelter in Slovakia 
and even printed books in Czech for the purpose of smug- 
gling them into Bohemia,”20 was merely a borrowed lan- 
guage, and that the Slovak Protestants used it for liter- 
ature and liturgy in the same way as the Catholics used 
Latin. Though this thesis had previously been supported 
by many serious experts in Slovak linguistics, literature 
and history, the universities in pre-War Czechoslovakia 
tried to impose a theory of a common language with the 
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Czechs until the Stir reform of 1844. “The Slovak cultural 
and literary sphere was never blended or identified with 
the Czech; it always had its specific needs and set of rules” 
says Mraz, as professor of Bratislava university.?1! 

From these premises, Mraz judged favorably the ac- 
tivities of the Jesuit University of Trnava (1635), the 
Catholic writers of the era of Enlightment as well as the 
generation of 1848, who established modern Slovak na- 
tionalism in letters and in political life. Mraz’s History 
of Slovak Literature, probably written during the Second 
World War and adapted to the political climate of the first 
post-War years when the Communists shared political 
power with the Democratic Party, only partly expressed 
the changed situation by its method and criteria. The 
book is basically within the framework of values, termin- 
ology and concepts established earlier in Slovakia. The 
““revolutionary revaluation” was undertaken by the young 
group of militant members of the Communist Party (A. 
Bakos, R. Rosenbaum, R. Mriian, J. Horvat and others) 
who made a fanatical reappraisal of Slovak literature, 
and “purged” the libraries according to the Party ideol- 
ogy and Marxist-Leninist theory of literature 22 When 
even Novomesky was “purged” as a “bourgeois national- 
ist and deviationist,” the new school of “socialist realism” 
was established. Consequently, only those books and writ- 
ers serving the new social order are regarded as repre- 
sentative of true literary values. The rest are rejected as 
reactionary, deviationist, rightist, and petty-bourgeois.23 As 
the literature was also integrated into the structure of 
the new Socialist or Communist order and destined to be 
subordinated to the Party and its ideology, the poet and 
novelist, literary critic and scientist must contribute by 
their talents and works to the building of a Socialist so- 
ciety. The model: Soviet Russia. 


1. Cf. S. P. Palitkar, Slovakian Culture, Cambridge, 1954; A. 
Mraz, Die Literatur der Slovaken, Berlin, 1943. 
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WHO SAID IT? 


“There is another thing to be said about the Adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy. It is purely negative and defensive. 
It attempts to contain communism, but does nothing to an- 
swer the question so often asked me: How would you finally 
defeat communism? — Most of those satellite countries and 
peoples were delivered into the hands of the Russian Com- 
munists by the Yalta Agreement. That American diploma- 
tic instrument, never submitted to the Senate, systematical- 
ly violated by the Russians, defended only by those officials 
of the Department of State who are accessories to the 
crime, must be formally discarded by Congressional resolu- 
tion as a basis for American foreign policy.’”’ — (Senator 
Robert A. Taft, NEW YORK TIMES, June 2, 1952). 
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ENSLAVERS OF THE CZECH NATION: HOW BENES 
“GOT” STRIBRNY 


(From the September 23, 1955, issue of “BOHEMIA,” Czech monthly 
published by the Czech Democratic Federalists in Munich, Germany.) 


BY: SIRIUS 


Frequently we fail to notice the flow of history. What 
to some of us is apparently self-evident, that is for many 
veiled by a curtain of forgetfulness and to the younger 
generation is something unknown. Forgetfulness and ignor- 
ance have created many legends, which have fatefully ex- 
tended into the political development of our nation and 
have placed in power forces which had to collapse again 
and again, because they betrayed everything upon which 
the state was built and that which formed its ideological 
substance. Perhaps it is timely to remind the Czech public 
about the things we had witnessed, so that it might be 
able to form its own judgment and to create its own view. 

When the press reported the death of George Stfibrny 
in the lava prison last summer (1955), the news shocked 
only those who knew him and witnessed his struggles. Not 
all these struggles were waged “cleverly,” but they were 
waged to the end which Stfibrny guessed and supposed 
more than he reasonably knew: for the consolidation of 
democracy against arbitrary power and violence. 

George Stribrny was one of the “men of October 28th.” 
This designation was not simply an empty phrase. The 
Czecho-Slovak Republic did not come into existence just out 
of nothing from the minds of statesmen; in the beginning 
its existence was doubtful; and when T. G. Masaryk went 
out of Austria-Hungary to attempt to liberate the Czech 
nation from absolutism, he wanted only to gain respect for 
the constitutional rights of his nation, which already were 
guaranteed by the so-called “October Rescript,’’ in which 
the emperor solemnly promised to have himself crowned 
as Czech king in Prague. While abroad Masaryk had no 
other conception in the beginning. In a memorandum to 
the British foreign office, dated in April of 1915, T. G. 
Masaryk wrote: 
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“We intended to make Bohemia a monarchist State; a Czech Re- 
public is wanted only by a few radicals... Either the Allied Powers 
will give us one of their Princes, or there will be a personal union 
between Bohemia and Serbia... A Russian dynasty would be in every 
way popular... Russia’s wishes and plans will have to be of decisive 
influence...” 

The idea of a Czecho-Slovak State ripened only gra- 
dually; the republican concept won out only under the in- 
fluence of American Czechs and Slovaks. In the Pittsburgh 
Agreement, concluded by T. G. Masaryk with the American 
Slovaks on May 30, 1918, we read: “The Czecho-Slovak 
State shall be a Republic...” This agreement guaranteed 
the Slovaks equal rights with the Czech nation, that is, 
their own state government and assembly. All later at- 
tempts to explain this agreement as only a private agree- 
ment, which did not bind in law, only sharpened the tensions 
between the Czechs and Slovaks and led to consequences 
which are still fresh in our minds. 


Stribrny a Member of the “Committee of Five” 


During the period that Masaryk traveled abroad, lec- 
tured and organized the legions, Stribrny was an active 
member of the Vienna parliament where he represented the 
Czech National Socialist Party, which formerly was called 
the Czech National Labor Party. This party came into be- 
ing as an opposition party to the increasing influence of 
international social democracy, and its founder was the 
journalist Vaclav Klofaé, a convinced anti-militarist. Later 
he became the first Minister of Defense in the first Czecho- 
Slovak government of Dr. Charles Kramar. 

Klofaé and Stribrny were the two leading personalities 
of the movement of national workers. During the first 
World War the Czech anarchists joined with them, led by 
Dr. Bohumil Vrbensky, a dentist, who was named Minister 
of Supplies in the first Czceho-Slovak government. When 
Klofa¢ was jailed by the Austrian authorities soon after 
the outbreak of the war and later convicted, Stribrny be- 
came the leading personality of the Czech National Social- 
ists and represented them on the “Committee of Five”— 
the other members being: Dr. Alois RaSin (Czech National 
Democrat), Antonin Svehla (Agrarian), Dr. Francis Sou- 
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kup (Social Democrat), who was later replaced by deputy 
Habrman, and a depresentative of the Czech People’s Party 
which had separated from the conservative wing represented 
by the periodical “CECH”; the latter became a member of 
the committee later. 


Benes Arrives on the Scene 


A plaque on the House of Deputies in the city of 
Prague told one (I do not know if it is still there) that 
the Committee of Five, Jiti Stfibrny among them, had a 
session in this house on October 28, 1918, to proclaim the 
first law of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, the proclamation 
of the existence of the new State. This act really was re- 
volutionary. Even though Czecho-Slovakia was recognized 
by the Allied Governments, it was not certain when the 
practical transfer of power would take place. The seizure 
of power, which these men managed, surprised even the 
Czech political delegation which at that moment was in 
session in the Beau Rivage Hotel in Geneva, where it had 
gone with the permission of the Austrian government. to 
make contacts with the Czech politicians abroad, among 
whom was a new personality, a young docent of sociology 
at the Prague University, Dr. Edward BeneS. 

Dr. BeneS was a very ambitious and energetic man. 
Originally a member of the Social Democratic Party, like 
his brother, he became a correspondent for the social-de- 
mocratic daily “PRAVO LIDU” (The People’s Right) in 
Paris, where his life was anything but pleasant. He learned 
French, English much later, but he could never speak it 
correctly. BeneS was attracted by Masaryk’s personality. 
Masaryk at that time was introducing in the Charles Uni- 
versity methods of English practical thought, which are 
often mistakenly regarded as some kind of independent 
philosophical system. Masaryk was quite well known be- 
cause of his appearances before the public, but he was not 
too well liked. His realism rather shocked than inspired 
Czech nationalism in. Austria-Hungary. A reflection of the 
valiant stand of Zola in France was the participation of 
Masaryk in the Hilsner murder case, in which he proved 
the falsity of the so-called “Manuscripts,” but it evoked 
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a wave of hostility against him. When deputy Sviaa sued 
Anyz, the editor of the NARODNE LISTY, because he ac- 
cused Sviha of being an informer for the Austrian police, 
Masaryk took sides with Anyz and so turned the Czech 
National Socialists against himself. 

Antagonism between Masaryk and the National Socialist 
Party had existed for some time. Since BeneS always stres- 
sed and underlined the intention and aims of his master, 
it was expected that he would soon get into an argument 
with the National Socialists. The fight was a strange one, 
indeed. When it became clear that the Social Democrats 
would not place Dr. Benes on the ballot as their candidate, 
and since Dr. BeneS could not count on being a candidate 
on the ballot of the National Democrats, because of his 
opposition to them, there remained little left for him to do 
but try to get on the ballot as a candidate of the Czech 
National Socialists. At that time it was still thought that 
a minister must be a deputy and that it was necessary to 
uphold the rules of parliamentary democracy. The National 
Socialist Party, which BeneS wanted to ballot him, how- 
ever, was overwhelmingly a party of the workers and not 
intellectuals. 

But danger threatened BeneS from another quarter, At 
that time Dr. Kramar was quite a power and national hero. 
Benes knew that. But he also was determined to wreck the 
party of Kramar and, if need be, Kramar himself. He set 
himself to the task. The group associated with Dr. Jaro- 
slav Stransky, a young deputy of the National Democratic 
Party, quit the party to join the so-called “Labor Party” 
which was in a transitional stage; it was through this par- 
ty that the group entered the Czech National Socialist 
Party. The first attack within the party was made against 
Stiibrny, directed behind the scenes by BeneS. It ended 
with the expulsion of Stfibrny from the party. 

Stribrny Organizes the “Castle” Opposition 

Stfibrny was hurt, but not helpless. He knew his enemy 
very well, In Prague, on Jungman Street, he began to build 
up his own publishing enterprises; his “Vecerni list” (Eve- 
ning News) soon became a feared boulevard newspaper. 
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Stfibrny consolidated practically the entire ‘“anti-Castle’ 
opposition. Many persons who did not like Benes’s methods 
were allowed space in his paper, among them: J. S. Machar, 
former intimate of T. G. Masaryk, the writer Francis Za- 
vrela, whom Dr. Benes never forgave for criticizing him in 
the novel ‘‘Fortinbras,”’ Arnost Dvorak, author of the co- 
medy “Matéj Poctivy (Honest Matt), and many others. 


What did the opposition hold .against the ambitious, 
vainglorious Benes? It would take several pages just to 
enumerate all reproaches, complaints and charges, but sub- 
staintially all were concerned with one matter: Benes’s 
dictatorial methods, which he developed throughout his life 
as a confirmed socialist. Dr. BeneS came to parliament from 
the outside; he did not bother attending meetings, did not 
seek favor of the voters, and thought that his foreign acti- 
vity was in itself so great that he should be trusted with- 
out question in all things. If any one doubted the correct- 
ness of his views or of his politics and dared to express 
an opposite view, BeneS considered that as a sign of en- 
mity. BeneS had no wide support among the voters; if the 
system of “binding ballots of candidates” did not exist, 
BeneS never would have become a deputy of parliament. 
BeneS was conscious of his unpopularity with the voters 
and his lack of political background, and this he considered 
as his greatest personal deficiency. Naturally, this meant, 
if he wanted to stay in power — and he certainly did — 
BeneS would have to find other methods of disposing of 
his political opponents. Of course, we know he not only 
found them, but also used them quite effectively. 


While Benes studied in Dijon one name attracted his 
attention: Fouché. The methods applied by this man, Na- 
poleon’s police director, impressed the youthful, ambitious 
Benes. He recalled them later when he decided to become 
a power in Czech politics. He knew that a person could be 
destroyed politically by malicious smear and vilification; 
and he also learned how the criminal courts aided Fouché, 
who bought witnesses who were willing to testify to any- 
thing for pay. Dr. BeneS, who tested this method when he 
removed Jirak, sectional chief of the Ministry of Trade, 
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thought he was strong enough to try it against Stribrny. 

At that time Dr. Karel Lany in the Ministry of Justice 
was Benes’s right hand. Lawyer Drobny, who complained 
of a meagre law practice, became an all-powerful perso- 
nality in the Ministry of Justice and Benes’s willing servant. 
It was not easy to fabricate a case against Stribrny; Benes 
knew he had to be very cautions, Stribrny was a publisher 
and was backed by a small but very active political party; 
Dr. Charles Pergler, American-born Czech and outspoken 
adversary of Benes’s policies, also joined the opposition 
headed by Stribrny. 


Dr. Lany worked hard and long to come up with some- 
thing against Stribrny and so to please Bene’. Finally, he 
cooked up something which BeneS thought would finish 
Stribrny: Lany said Stfibrny had perjured himself during 
one of his trials. A great number of witnesses was rounded 
up to testify as instructed by Lany; the trial got under 
way and the press featured it. Everything seemed to be 
running smoothly for Lany until a certain detective was 
called upon to testify; that detective said that he saw Stii- 
brny with the accused Sichrovsky in the Hotel de Saxe in 
Prague; he mentioned the point from which he saw them; 
it was from not too great a distance, but a corner came 
into the picture. Ordinary people cannot see around a cor- 
ner, but the detective Lany produced as a witness was 
blessed, it seems, with around-the-corner-sight. The court 
at that time could not be influenced; it did not believe that 
the detective could see around corners. So the court threw 
out the case against Stribrny. 


BeneS was furious, but he was by no means through 
with Stribrny. Through the state procurator he made ap- 
plication for a writ of error, which was granted; the re- 
quest to have the trial transferred to another city “to re- 
move the influence of the Prague street’’ was also granted 
— Jihlava was given the honor. The second part of the 
drama dragged on in Jihlava and caused no end of worry 
to Stribrny. Benes, however, had nothing to lose, except 
possibly a bit of face. When the trial ended, Stfibrny won 
out again. 
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In the meantime, time marched on. BeneS was kept 
busy with the consequences of his policies and ideological 
constructions. Afraid of losing his influence, he still thought 
that the Habsburgs were still dangerous, so he created the 
Little Entente (Yugoslavia, Rumania and Czecho-Slovakia) , 
which flopped when faced with the first crisis. Autocrat 
that he was, BeneS always waited until he was forced to 
negotiation or to agreement. 


No matter how we judge the events of that time, one 
thing stands out quite clear and certain: Benes failed to 
recognize two problems which were of vital importance to 
the Republic — the German problem and the Slovak prob- 
lem. He thought both would be solved by silence and pro- 
crastination. Because he was a man who regarded discus- 
sion as a persona] attack, there never were any objective 
discussions about the vital problems of the country. 


Truthfully speaking, it must be said that Benes did 
not even have the desired understanding for those two prob- 
lems. He was a man who gloried in moving in foreign cir- 
cles; he saw his strength on the diplomatic parquets among 
his acquaintances, club colleagues, and hired journalists. 
Problems of internal politics never really interested Benes. 
Unable to tolerate criticism, he contrived the law “for the 
protection of the Republic,” which was enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by the other “coalition” parties, because it put a 
perfect muzzle on the mouths of the opposition. Benes paid 
lip service to democracy, but sinned against it gravely. Per- 
haps inexperience, a lack of honest courage to give in when 
wrong, affiliating politics too much with personal advant- 
ages and gains, commercializing politics at the expense of 
the ideal interests of the nation — all this became the hot- 
bed of dictatorial whims which culminated in what Benes 
began to do in 1945, when without even consulting the na- 
tion he published and enforced his famous “decrees.” He 
had become a dictator, something he had always striven 
for. To Benes it did not matter that he served the forces 
which later were to overcome him, because they were more 
powerful, experienced and tactically more mature. The 
Czech nation tolerated dictatorship. Weakened by the war, 
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confused and befuddled by the political situation which was 
not presented in its true colors, and led by a personality 
who thought he had won the war, the nation humbly suc- 
cumbed to serious breaches and limitations of its rights 
and freedoms. 

Benes Finally “Gets” Stribrny 


Just before the war ended, as I recall, while several 
of us were discussing the future, one of BeneS’s very close 
friends remarked: “Things will not be as they were under 
Masaryk. BeneS is a vengeful man and will not forgive any 
one!” 

This characterization of Benes hit me hard later, when 
I learned that Stfibrny was arrested at the Grafenberg 
Baths in Silesia. Every one was convinced that this was 
a mistake. What could any one have against Stfibrny? Dur- 
ing the war he was not active politically at all. Benes never- 
theless came out against Stfibrny because of his pre-war 
activity, which did not fall under the notion of “retribu- 
tion” at all. Stiibrny’s journalists, we know, frequently 
criticized Bene’, as did many others. The court could not 
resolve whether the criticism was proper or not, but only 
whether criticism was allowed and whether free criticism 
comes under the notion of “retribution.” The defendant’s 
counsel, a brilliant Prague lawyer, was convinced that Stfi- 
brny could not be convicted. When the trial was over and 
that lawyer heard the verdict of life in jail, he wanted to 
give up his law practice. Stfibrny’s son, hearing the verdict, 
said only one word: “Dad!” and for that he was accused 
of disturbing public order and later sentenced to 18 months 
in jail. 

Jifi Stribrny probably could have gotten out of the 
llava prison, if he would have requested amnesty. But he 
refused to ask BeneS for mercy. Stfibrny was not indicted 
and tried even by the Communists. “The man of October 
28th,” one of the founders of the Republic, apparently did 
not consider it dignified and proper to ask any one for 
mercy, for pardon for anything that he did not commit, 
for pardon because at the moment his antagonist was 
stronger than he was. 
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Let people think what they like about Stribrny. One 
thing they must admit: he was an enthusiastic and stout- 
hearted man. If he did do wrong, he was willing to admit 
it; often he may have attacked harder than he should have 
and let himself be guided by personal bitterness more than 
by political motive, but he was one of the few men who 
did found the Republic. The founders of states of civilized 
nations are usually glorified by monuments and articles in 
school readers. But Stribrny was allowed to die in jail. A 
shame? Indeed, it was a shame, but it was not Stribrny’s 
shame. 


Getting rid of opponents by any and all methods leads 
in politics to dictatorship. As soon as “liberators’ change 
into enslavers of their nation, it is up to the nation to de- 
fend its rights. It cannot stand idly on the sidelines. The 
people who do that bear the responsibility for the victims 
of dictatorship. Stfibrny was one of the victims. His deeply 
furrowed countenance will be long remembered by those 
who knew him. His high forehead was crowned with a rich 
set of hair — wavy, beautiful hair. The physical personality 
of Stribrny is slowly disappearing in the chasms of oblivion, 
but his hair still waves as if it were a living torch! 


WHO SAID IT? 


“President Benes was always of the opinion, and in his 
latest statements always stressed, that our pact of alliance 
with Soviet Russia and our friendship with other Slav na- 
tions must not encroach on our friendly and cordial rela- 
tions with other democratic states. This is the natural de- 
sire, shared by an enormous majority of our people, and 
nothing prevents us from keeping the confidence of the 
democratic states and strengthening and deepening our 
friendship with our great western Allies. Moscow, too, 
wants to follow this line of policy. It will, however, be ne- 
cessary for certain prejudices of the West with regard to 
the Soviet Union, which are still existing, to be swept 
away.” — Premier Fierlinger of Czecho-Slovakia, OWI Bul- 
letin, June 1, 1945. 
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Kerner’s “Czechoslovakia’”’ (Cont’d.) 


HISTORY OR PROPAGANDA? 
P, A. HROBAK 


When the Syrovy government was faced with “the 
accomplished fact of the Munich Agreement, it had to 
make the supreme choice”: accept Munich, or the death of 
the Czecho-Slovak nation. We know what happened. But 
Mr. Graham says: 

“The choice ended the possibility of maintaining the regime of 
equalitarian democracy and organized multi-party life which had 
made Czecho-Slovakia renowned throughout the world, and occasioned 
the departure from public life of President BeneS.” 

Is there any doubt in any informed person’s mind that 
Mr. Graham can say the nicest, even though not exactly 
truthful, things in the nicest way about Dr. Edward Be- 
neS and his “equalitarian democracy”? Benes capitulated 
to Munich without consulting Parliament, hence acted un- 
constitutionally, but Mr. Graham would have us believe 
that the Syrovy government did the capitulating. Munich 
did “occasion the departure of BeneS from public life” — 
as Graham puts it — but we have it from several Czechs, 
who were members of the Prague Parliament, that it was 
rather a “forced” departure to escape punishment for Mu- 
nich, for which they held him responsible. In a manner 
typical of Kerner’s ‘Czechoslovakia,’ Mr. Graham con- 
cludes his chapter on “Parties and Politics” with these 
words: 

“Politically, the regime which was born of the lifelong endea- 
vor of Masaryk and Benes to found institutionally the resurgent 
Czechoslovak nationality passed out of existence on October 5, 1938, 
betrayed but not defeated. For those of us who have survived its 
passing, the ironic tragedy is that its chastisement brought neither 
peace nor healing to the Danubian and central European world.” 

For those of us who really knew the regime of Masa- 
ryk and Benes, and for the Czechs and Slovaks who were 
misled by it or suffered under it, let it be said that the 
world would be by far the better for it had the Czecho- 
Slovak business, the political monstrosity that was Czecho- 
Slovakia, never been born. We know that Benes resigned 
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on October 5, 1938, after he betrayed not only the Slo- 
vaks, but also his own Czech nation to Hitler. We also 
know that the same Bene’ five years later betrayed the 
nations of Czecho-Slovakia the second time, this time to 
Stalin, when he formally sold them out with the Czech- 
Soviet Treaty of December 12, 1943, so that he might re- 
turn as “president” of Czecho-Slovakia again and smite 
all those who opposed his anti-Christian and pro-Soviet 
policies. To BeneS revenge was sweet in 1945. Three years 
later, before he died, BeneS wailed again that he was be- 
trayed, this time not by the Slovaks, Poles, Germans, Ma- 
gyars, Catholics and all anti-~Marxist socialists, but by 
Moscow and the Czech communists under Gottwald. No 
honor among thieves! 


CHAPTER IX — “Czechoslovakia and Her Minorities” 
— by Joseph S. Roucek, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Poli- 
tical Science and Sociology, and Chairman, Department of 
political Science, Hofstra College; member, editorial board, 
World Affairs Interpreter; knight, Order of the Star (Ruma- 
nia), Crown of Jugoslavia; author of The Working of the 
Minorities System under the League of Nations (Prague, 
1928); Contemporary World Politics (1939); etc. 

The bibliography cited by Roucek tells us at a glance 
what we might expect; it really is a roster of Czech propa- 
gandists. The Slovaks, not considered a “minority,” do not 
even get as much play as the minorities, who caused quite 
some concern “when Czecho-Slovakia renewed her indepen- 
dent existence as a state in 1918” (p. 171). Of course, Roucek, 
like other Czech and pro-Czech historians, simply presumes 
that Czecho-Slovakia, at one time or another, did in fact 
exist and, hence, in 1918 simply “renewed” her independence. 
This, however, has no historical basis in fact. It is strictly 
Czech propaganda. 

“Czecho-Slovakia accepted without hesitation international respon- 
sibility for the protection of minorities as an integral part of the Con- 
stitution.” 

BeneS, like the Magyars of Hungary, declared that 
Czecho-Slovakia would grant all rights to her minorities 
when the question was broached at the Paris Peace Con- 
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ference. What happened in reality is something else. We 
remember how nice the Hungarian Constitution read, too. 
Roucek, however, seems to forget exactly how the minorities 
were treated by Prague; he forgets, too, that the Slovaks, 
who had joined the Czechs to form a common political state 
as “equal partners,” were just as badly off, if not worse, 
than the minorities themselves. 

The statistics given on pp. 174-176 tell us how many 
Magyars, Germans, Ruthenians, Poles, Jews, Rumanians, 
etc., there were in Czecho-Slovakia, how many deputies they 
had in parliament, the number of schools provided for them, 
but no statistics on the Slovaks and Czechs. Roucek lumps 
them together so that talk might be made about a “Czecho- 
Slovak majority.” This tendency is followed by all Czech 
propagandists; it is supposed to conceal the fact that the 
Czechs were in fact the minority people in Czecho-Slovakia, 
that is, there were more non-Czech people in it. 

“Contrary to the popular conception, Czecho-Slovakia did not 
acquire the Sudete Germans from modern Germany. The Slay tribes 
which settled during the fifth and sixth centuries on the territories, 
which were to become the foundation of the Czech (Bohemian) State, 
were separated from their German neighbors by mountain ranges. 
But they were continually in contact” (p. 176). 

It is highly questionable whether Roucek knew what 
“popular” conception concerning the Sudeten Germans was. 
If he did, then he should have gone a bit further and told 
us why it was wrong. To what country did the Sudetenland 
belong? The Slav tribes that settled there might, in a sense, 
be considered the foundation of a Czech state, but what is 
the purpose of the parenthetical “Bohemian”? It is obvious 
that Roucek wants readers of Kerner’s “Czechoslovakia” 
to believe that the terms “Czech” and “Bohemian” are syno- 
nymous. But we know that the Slav tribes (the ancestors 
of the Czechs) settled on the territory of the Boii, which was 
known as BOHEMIA at that time and not as any CZECH 
state. Germans had settled there, too; they did not have to 
wait for invitations from “Czech” princes or kings, either, 
as Roucek states. And when a Czech did become ruler of 
Bohemia, he never could get along without the Germans. 


“Hence Czechs and Germans lived together for eight centuries in 
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Bohemia . . . But throughout the history of Bohemia one fact stands 
out clearly — the Czechs got along with the Germans only so long as 
the latter did not try to become dominant and overthrow Czech inde- 
pendence” (p. 177). 


What Czech independence, and when? How long were 
the Czechs really dominant in Bohemia? There certainly are 
many facts that stand out more clearly than the one men- 
tioned, but they are omitted by Roucek for reasons obvious 
to informed observers. He is simply doing a job for the 
Czechs, who, he says 


“learned their lesson from past experiences. After the disastrous 
Battle of White Mountain, which brought the Czechs under the domi- 
nance of Austria, the German element ultimately reduced the Czechs 
to a nation of servants and doorkeepers, despised in their own homes 
by their German masters. The struggle went on with the reawakening 
of the Czech nation in the nineteenth century” (p. 177). 

By whom were the Czechs dominated before the Battle 
of White Mountain, if not by Austria and the Germans? Is 
it not a fact that the Czechs even after their “reawakening” 
wished to be dominated by Austria (the Habsburgs)? Pa- 
lacky, the Czech historian who was so greatly admired and 
followed by Masaryk and BeneS, would have invented Austria 
if she did not exist! The Battle of White Mountain was not 
a nationalistic, but strictly a religious and dynastic affair. 
The fact is that the Czechs would still be under Austria, if 
the Habsburgs would have granted them autonomy (states’ 
rights) within the empire, the only thing they really fought 
for until Masaryk and Benes messed up everything during 
World War I. 


(More coming) 


WHO SAID IT? 


‘Deviating forces shall be jailed. . . Deviating forces 
are today eradicated or liquidated. Today only the Demo- 
crats and Communists, and members of other political par- 
ties (of the National Front) bear the responsibility of de- 
termining which forces shall control Slovakia and in which 
direction Slovakia shall go.” — (Dr. Joseph Lettrich, Vice- 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the “Counci] of 
Free Czechoslovakia,’ CAS, Bratislava, No. 130, 1946}. 
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